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~ GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It grieves me, Mr. Austin, that T must leave you 
‘to-morrow for a few days.” 

As Miss Bernard spoke this, her countenance, 
not less than her voice, spoke all that her words 
expressed, and much more. She spoke them with 
downcast eyes, and, when she ventured to look up, 
she was gratified to see in Henry’s face, a look 
which said that his.silence was not that of indif- 
ference, but of surprise and concern. 

‘Tam suddenly summoned to Washington,” she 
continued ; ‘and shall see some of your friends 
there. What shall I say to them for you ‘” 

She spoke this playfully, but her lip quivered, 
and her voice, for once, refused to obey her will. 
But her agitation was unnoticed, and she had full 
leisure to recover herself and observe that of Henry. 
Not a muscle moved, but a livid hue came over his 
pale cheek, a dew started from his lip, and the gaze 
of his eye was stony and without lustre, and with- 
out speculation. Yet he had enough of self-pos- 
session to utter the set form of words in common 
use on such occasions, and then sunk into silence, 
which she had no power to disturb. As he sat ga- 
zing on vacancy, she gazed on him with hardly less 
emotion than his own. She could not read all his 
thoughts, but she read enough to feel assured, that 
one feeling alone could cause the heart-broken des- 
olation she witnessed. At length he said, “I hardly 
know whether I can yet use a pen, but I will try to 
trouble you with a letter, if you will be good enough 
to have the materials for writing placed near me.” 

Thus courteously dismissed, the lady withdrew 





to give the necessary orders, not sorry for the ter- 
mination of an interview, in which she had seen all 
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she wished and more. She did not see Henry 
again until late in the evening, when he sent to ask 
her presence in his room. He handed her a letter 
with a request that she would deliver it. This she 
promised to do, and, extending her hand, bade him 
farewell. He retained the hand, and said in a tone 
almost sepulchral, “ May ] ask, Miss Bernard, that 
you will deliver that letter with your own hand,— 
and—and in the presence of no third person.” 

As he said this, he bent his head to his breast, 
and while his right hand grasped convulsively that 
of Miss Bernard, he placed the left above his brow, 
leaving only the ghastly paleness of his lips and 
cheek imperfectly visible. She gazed on him, 
and, for a moment, forgot herself, in her sympathy 
with suffering manifestly sointense. As if uncon- 
sciously, her other hand was placed upon his fore- 
head, and bending over him, she said in a low voice, 
but in tones such as she alone could utter, “ I will— 
{ will—depend upon it, I will.” 

What a charm there is, what dewy freshness to 
the burning brow of man, in the touch of Woman’s 
hand! Henry raised his, and pressed that soft 
hand to his forehead. It seemed to cool the fever 
of his brain; and tears, the first he had shed, 
gushed from his eyes. The hand was pressed more 
strongly, and he clung with a stronger grasp to the 
other. He bowed his head upon it, and brought it 
to his lips, unconscious of the tears that rained 
upon it. He raised his head. and looked upon her 
face, so full of tenderness and sympathy, that to his 
eye it shone as face of an angel. With con- 
vulsive energy, both hands were strongly drawn 
down, ar ‘to the force, she sunk upon his 
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bosom. For an instant he strained her to it, and 
again she stood erect. Again were both hands 
pressed to his lips, as he murmured—* bless you ! 
bless you! kindest and best! May heaven bless 
you.” He released her hand and she was gone. 

In all this Henry was conscious of nothing more 
than the relief the heart over-burthened always 
feels, in the moment when first a secret and crush- 
ing affliction is disclosed to the ear of sympathy. 
It had not been his purpose to divulge his secret, 
but it had escaped him, and the weight upon his 
soul seemed lighter than before. But this relief 
was only for a moment, and as he returned toa full 
sense of his wretchedness, he wished that he could 
be again alone in the desolation of his heart, with 
none on earth to know its misery. 

Miss Bernard was far differently affected. She 
reeled from the room, drunk with the rapture of 
that extatic moment, when she was almost crushed 
against the breast of him she loved. Whatever 
compunctious visitings had, but the moment before, 
disposed her to repair the mischief that had been 
done, and to aid in restoring a right understanding 
between Henry and Gertrude were dissipated ;— 
and forever. She felt, that having effected a lodg- 
ment in the confidence of Henry, she had secured 
an avenue to his heart, which, once opened, is rarely 
closed ; and she at once resolved, that it should be 
by no fault of hers, if that violent outburst of feel- 
ing did not prove most happy both for him and her- 
self. 

Animated by this hope, she took her departure 
for Washington at an early hour of the next day, 
and, long before night, drove up to the door of Mrs. 
Pendarvis. The first person to meet and welcome 
her was Mrs. Austin, who, running out, received 
her as she alighted from her carriage, embraced 
her fondly, and led her into the house. But in that 
short moment the wily matron found time to say— 
** Not a word about Henry. Gertrude knows noth- 
ing of his accident, and it would mar her happiness 
to learn the sufferings of her brother, as she calls 
him.” ; 

‘“* And how is dear Gertrude? quite recovered I 
hope.” 

“O perfectly! though still feeble and delicate, 
but, in her romantic sentimental way, exceedingly 
happy.” 

“* And what does this mysterious summons mean ? 
A wedding I suppose. And when ?” 

“To-morrow night ; and the next morning they 
are off for South Carolina. The Colonel thinks, 
and so do we all, that in this uncertain season of 
early spring a Southern climate may be of service 
to Gertrude’s health. We say nothing of this to 
her, but she is all compliance.” 

“ To-morrow night : and off next morning. That 
is very well, for positively I must return home at 
the same time. Indeed, I would hardly have left 
home, but that I wished to show Col. Harlston and 





Gertrude how entirely I could sympathize in their 
happiness.” 

As she said this, the lady’s cheek and brow glow- 
ed with indignant recollections of the taunts of 
Ludwell, and sparks of real fire seemed to flash 
from her eyes. Mrs. Austin, whose suspicions had 


been wide awake, was eager to disclaim them, and 


to assure her no such thought had entered the mind 
of her daughter, or the Colonel. 

“ There was certainly nothing in my conduct,” 
said the young lady, “ to justify any such suspicion ; 
but I happen to know positively that the idea was 
insinuated to him by another, and he has, perhaps, 
by this time, hinted itto Gertrude. I am so thank- 
ful to dear Mrs. Pendarvis for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to be present.” 

It was indeed to Mrs. Pendarvis, that Miss Ber- 
nard owed the invitation; for Mrs. Austin had a 
sort of undefined horror of the consequences which 
might attend an interview between the young lady 
and either of the parties. For herself, she se- 
cretly resolved that none such should take place 
except in her presence. And faithfully did she 
adhere to this resolution. She accompanied Miss 
Bernard to Gertrude’s chamber, remained with her 
there, attended her to the parlor, and never trusted 
her out of her sight until she saw her lodged fer 
the night in her own room. The next day, the 
same system of surveillance was diligently kept 
up, to the great satisfaction of Miss Bernard her- 
self, who soothed her own conscience by the fact, 
that, at no moment, had it been possible, literally 
to deliver the letter with her own hand, without 
the presence of a third person. 

I trust the reader enters into and approves the 
feeling which has restrained me from dwelling on 
the circumstances intervening between poor Ger- 
trude’s recovery and her marriage, which led to 
that event. The subject is so full of horror, that 
gladly would I draw a veil over the whole, and 
more than once have I regretted, that I ever com- 
menced this “owre true tale” of heart breaking 
wretchedness. I will only do violence to my own 
feelings so far as to remind the reader, that in the 
eyes of Gertrude, Henry must have seemed the 
falsest and most heartless of mankind; while for 
Harlston, she could not help feeling a degree of 
grateful admiration easily mistaken for love. He 
was noble and generous—handsome, intelligent, 
and complete in all the lineaments of a gentleman. 
What more could woman’s heart desire? She may 
have had a struggle with her feelings. None with 
her conscience. No sordid motive influenced her 
conduct. More sinned against than sinning, the 
error was hers: the crime was that of another. 
But, be it error or crime, it is one that never goes 
unpunished. The judgments of God are sure to 
find it out, for it is an offence against the law of 
Him, who so constituted the sexes, that they who 
are two may become one; and who frowns on the 
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union of any, whom he has not already united by 
that mystic tie, that blends into one the hearts of 
such astruly love. But the punishment will come ; 
and if there be any, who, under its infliction, may 
be regarded as objects rather of pity than reproach, 
let me hope that poor Gertrude will be of the 
number. 

She was married ! 

She was married! We read of a people who 
rejoiced at funerals, and mourned when a human 
being was ushered into this bad world. How they 
celebrated weddings we are not told. But we find 
the registers of deaths and marriages following 
each other in our newspapers, and often when we 
read, “ she is married,” O how often, had it been 
better, had we read in the following paragraph, 
‘“* she is dead.” 

She was married. Was she happy? She cer- 
tainly could not expect to be as happy as she might 
have been, but for the cruel wound her young heart 
had received. None such can “ ever close with- 
out a scar”—and on her’s the scar remained. Was 
it no more than a'scart She thought so. What 
love for Harlston, what hopes for herself could 
make her happy under the thought that he whom 
she had loved as a brother, and admired as the pat- 
tern of every excellence, was dead to generosity, 
recreant to honor, false, perjured and base? How 
could she but mourn; and how could her un- 
selfish heart waste a feeling over her own loss, 
when she thought of Henry lost to himself? She 
thought, and she thought truly, that in the enjoy- 
ment of all besides that heart could wish, this idea 
would mar her happiness. 

And Harlston—the generous, high-minded, noble, 
delicate Harlston! was he not the happiest of man- 
kind? O yes, he was: for with a conscience void 
of offence toward God and man, he found himself 
in possession of that “ pearl of great price”—the 
pure heart of an unsophisticated, devoted woman. 
To him, for reasons which the reader may hereaf- 
ter know, there was nothing so precious—-nothing 
which had caused so many anxious hopes and fears. 
But now his fears were at an end, and his hopes were 
swallowed up in fruition. For had he not assu- 
rance—proof—absolute certainty, that the hand of 
Gertrude Courtney would not be given but to the 
man of her heart: and when, at the altar she 
vowed to love, honor and obey, what though her 
hand trembled in his ardent grasp, what though her 
voice cleaved to her lips, what though the tears 
sprang to her beautiful eyes—what was all this but 
maiden modesty and filial regrets? Had ten thou- 
sand angels spoken from heaven, he could not have 
been more convinced, she that would never have 
yielded even a tacit assent to those words, had but 
the shadow of another stood between him and her 
heart. He was in Paradise. Aye! Paradise is 
but the type of human bliss. The serpent brood 
still lurks beneath the flowers, inheriting all the ma- 





lignity, and much of the poweref their father, the 
Devil. 

The health of Gertrude was so delicate, that her 
husband’s plan was te travel South, by slow sta- 
ges; and every precaution was taken to guard her 
against the least discomfort or fatigue. Onno ac- 
count was she ever to be disturbed in the morning, 
and no day’s journey was to be so long as to pre- 
vent her from retiringearly torest. The day after 
the wedding was, as Mrs. Austin had said, fixed 
for their departure, and Dumfries was to be the first 
stage. Harlston had left his pillow without even 
venturing to steal a kiss from the fair being who 
lay sleeping by his side. But her sleep was so 
calm, so tranquil, and, but that there was a little 
moisture on her long eye lashes, it seemed so hap- 
py. But she was about to leave her mother, per- 
haps forever, and a slight murmur, in which that 
word alone could be distinguished, interpreted the 
tear. He stole from the room, and gave orders 
that she should not be disturbed. 

Breakfast past—Miss Bernard was gone, the 
carriages were all ready, and Gertrude still slept. 
The morning wore on, and yet her bell was not 
heard. 

Poor girl! She had slept soundly, calmly re- 
freshingly, and awoke to that sort of distinct con- 
sciousness of all the realities of her fate, which 
so often surprises us at such moments. Things 
forgotten, things imperfectly remembered—all the 
past and all the present were palpable before her. 
Henry, as he knelt by her side and vowed to de- 
vote his life to her happiness, was present to her 
eyes,—his burning words were in her ears——her 
glowing cheek rested on his shoulder,—her face 
was hid in his bosom—she heard the throb of that 
true, true heart: All this was real. All this had 
been. And how could it be, that he, so true in all 
beside, was false to her? Might there not have 
been some mistake—some series of mistakes? Did 
not her thoughts wrong him; and if so t 

Eager to escape these thick coming fancies, she 
was about to spring from her bed and hasten to her 
toilette, when, on the pillow beside her cheek, ap- 
peared a letter addressed to Miss Courtney. Was 
not the hand-writing Henry’s? She hastily turned 
it over, and the well-remembered seal was there. 
To open it to read it, was the work of a moment. 
Time stood still with her, and no interval for hesi- 
tancy or reflection was allowed. 

The letter ran thus : 





**] hardly know with what purpose I write this 
letter; for I have nothing to tell you that you do 
not know, and nothing to ask to which I can ex- 
pect an answer. ‘To complain would be unmanly : 
to reproach you unkind, indeed unjust. I have no 
thought of doing either, and this I believe is all [ 
have to say. No, Gertrude! No, my Sister! 
Fear no reproach from me. I persuade myself 
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that all you have done, was done in kindness—mis- 
takenly done, but kindly. 

‘*Was I not right when I prevented you from 
binding yourself by a vow, which you would so soon 
have wished to break? Sosoon! So soon!!! 
But what am I, to give laws to the heart, and to 
determine how long it shall be, before a simple 
country girl shall find a charm in splendor and 
fashion, in comparison with which, all that before 
had pleased, shall seem poor and mean? I was 
aware that all that has happened was possible, 
though in the fond delusion that possessed my mind 
I feared it not. Ido not think that you mistook 
your feelings toward me. But we both miscalcu- 
lated their strength. We were mistaken ; and you 
now love another, and he will be—O! may he be 
to you all that I would have been! 

“ You see how calmly I speak of this. I own it 
costs me an effort, but surely the effort itself is 
enough to show that there is no reason why you 
should refuse to see me, through fear of giving me 
pain ;—-why you should even have refused to an- 
swer the letter handed you by Mr. Fielding. Iam 
sure, (I repeat,) that it was kindly meant. I less 
wonder that you refused to see me, that you ordered 
the servant to say you were not at home, at the 
very moment when my ear was drinking in the 
music of your voice. You may well have shrunk 
from witnessing the pang you must have inflicted, 
had you admitted me. But why not break the mat- 
ter to me by letter? Why leave me to learn my 
fate as I might from others, instead of mitigating 
it by one kind word to your long loved and devo- 
ted brother? Was all this done in the kind hope 
that resentment and disgust might take possession 
of my mind, and reconcile me to my loss? This 
must have been your purpose ; and but that I should 
despise myself for such feelings, gladly would I 
have itso. No! 1am wrong. I am unjust to 
you and to myself. Not for the world would I 
harbor a thought injurious to you. Not for the 
world would I abate one tittle of the intensity of 
that love, which prompted my vow to devote my 
life to you, and you alone. That vow is irrevoca- 
ble; nor is its obligation to be weakened by any 
thing that has happened, or can happen. You will 
see meno more. Such is your own wish, and such 
is my determination. But you will hear of me 
Gertrude. You shall not hear that I am unhappy. 
You shall not hear that I have abandoned myself 
to sloth or dissipation, or any of the devices to 
which those resort, who know not how to cope with 
sorrow. May you be happy. May he whom you 
have honored by your preference, honor you in re- 
turn, by making the name he bestows on you illus- 
trious. But however that may be, it shall be my 
care, that in the proudest moment of your life, it 
shall not be your least pride to think of the love I 
have borne, and shall ever bear you, and to know 
yourself the leading star of my destiny. From 





this moment I enter myself a candidate for fame, 
and you must not forget that whatever honors I 
may win are yours—a secret, mysterious offering, 
which you alone will understand, and by which 
alone, you shall ever be reminded of him who was 
once your own 

Henry.” 


At a late hour of the morning, Gertrude had not 
yet appeared, and anxiety began to mingle itself with 
the impatience’of her friends. Her mother at last de- 
termined to go to her chamber, where she found her 
half-dressed, with traces of tears in her eyes and on 
her cheeks, and with a countenance, which, though 
calm, betokened the deepest grief. But there was 
nothing in all this which the approaching separa- 
tion from her friends might not explain. This in- 
terpretation was confirmed by the emotion of the 
poor girl at the sight of her mother. At once, to 
give expression to her natural feelings at parting, 
and to hide the far different emotions accompany- 
ing a half-awakend suspicion, she threw herself 
into Mrs. Austin’s arms, and burying her face on 
her bosom, wept convulsively. This unchecked 
flow of tears took something of the weight from 
her heart, and recovering her self-possession, she 
finished her toilette, and went down to the parlor 
sad, but composed. 

* What a piece of work is Man!” exclaims Ham- 
let. But what a piece of work is Woman!! 
Born to suffer, she indeed suffers well, wearing 
deep in her uncomplaining breast, the grief that 
corrodes the heart, while yet it breathes no sigh 
and sheds no tear. Man is unequal to the task of 
understanding the fortitude necessary to sustain 
poor Gertrude in the part she had toact. To wo- 
man this is no such mystery, and few, too few, are 
there, who have not had occasion to look out upon 
the world with smiling eyes, while the heart was 
torn with all the pangs of disappointed hope, or 
slighted love, or rankling jealousy, or cold neglect. 
As is the burthen, so seems to be the strength that 
bears it. Let but the respect she owes to herself 
or to the dignity of her sex be engaged to conceal 
her grief, and the greater the struggle, the more 
complete is her triumph. 

So it was with Gertrude; and Harlston, who gave 
her all his sympathy, led her away from her weep- 
ing, but exulting mother, without discovering to- 
kens of any deeper feeling than the occasion abso- 
lutely demanded. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The reader can be at no loss to know, that Hen- 
ry’s fatal letter was placed on Gertrude’s pillow by 
no hand but that of Miss Bernard. It was with- 
out date, and as Gertrude had heard nothing of his 
accident, she had no means of conjecturing when 
it had been written, or whence, orhow itcame. He 
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had never been named in her presence since the 
day of his unexpected appearance in Washington, 
and Harlston himself had never heard of his ex- 
istence. 

I own myself at a loss to interpret the conduct 
of Miss Bernard in this litera) fulfilment of her 
mission. Her motives were probably mixed, and 
of a very opposite character. In her intercourse 
with Henry, the romance of her original passion- 
ate nature had been fully awakened, and she shrunk 
from the thought of saying to him, who seemed 
truth itself, that she had done what she had not 
done; and he had given her no right to decide 
whether the letter should be delivered or not, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The dread of displeas- 
ing him was the uppermost feeling in her mind. 
She wished, therefore, to be able to say with truth, 
that she had kept her promise. She had indeed good 
reason to suspect that she had bnt kept it to the 
ear. But how many are there of much stricter 
morality than Miss Bernard, who cheat themselves 
into the belief, that there is no falsehood in the ut- 
tering of true words, however false the impression 
they may convey to the hearer. There is perhaps 
no art more studied than that of telling the truth, 
so as to make others believe a lie. It is the great 
art of almost all who achieve what the world calls 
greatness. 

Not only had she been entrusted with no discre- 
tion, but she had had no intimation of the contents 
of the letter. What right had she to know that it 
was not such a one as a brother, “‘ as Gertrude called 
him,” (so said Mrs. Austin,) might write to a sister ? 
What right had she to presume him ignorant of 
what was about totake place? It might indeed be, 
that the letter was one which would be fatal to 
Gertrude’s peace. But what then t— 

Aye! What thent The answer to this ques- 
tion called up the feeling which it required all her 
ingenuity to cover over with excuses drawn from 
the obligation of truth and good faith. What then? 
What was Gertrude that her peace of mind should 
be Miss Bernard's caret Who but Gertrude had 
stood in the way of her designs on Harlston ? 
Who now stood between her and Henry? What- 
ever might be the purport of the letter, all possi- 
bility of explanation was now gone, and no conse- 
quence unfavorable to her plans could come of it. 
And should these plans be baffled; should Henry 
remain insensible to Miss Bernard’s charms, would 
it be no solace to the pangs of disappointed pas- 
sion, to know that the cause of her disappointment 
was not more happy than herself ? 

Be that as it may, the deed was resolved on ; and 
Miss Bernard, famitiar with the Jocalities, and the 
well-oiled noiseless lock, and carpeted fluor, stole into 
Gertrude’s room, laid the letter on her pillow, and 
vanished. But she was not so well satisfied with 
what she had done, that she did not shudder at the 
thought of meeting Henry’seye. She might have 





reached home long before sunset, but she turned 
aside to dine and spend the evening with a neigh- 
bor, and delayed her arrival until he had retired to 
rest. Hastening to her room, she seized her pen- 
cil, and wrote, in apparent haste, the following note, 
every word of which had been conned on the road. 

“There was something mysterious in the invi- 
tation which summoned me to Washington, that 
led me to suspect, that I was called to be present 
at a wedding. But as the fact was not communi- 
cated to me, I had no right to hint my suspicions. 
The event proved [ was not mistaken. Miss Court- 
ney was married last night to Col. Harlston, and 
as my friend set out this morning for her Southern 
home, I had nothing to detain me from my duty to 
the preserver of my life. You were probably ap- 
prised of what was about to take place, and will 
rejoice to hear that the health of your sweet sister 
is quite restored, and that she is as happy as she 
has so much cause to be, in her union to a man, 
who, to great wealth, joins every estimable quality. 
Let me hope to see you in the morning, with your 
own health much improved. 


L. 


“ The letter was faithfully delivered.” 

Neither part of this wish was fated to be accom- 
plished. She did not see Henry next day, and it was 
reported that he had a return of fever, which ren- 
dered him invisible to her for more than a week. 
But the effect of this was to accelerate the knitting 
of his broken limb, and, when next Miss Bernard 
was admitted to his room, she found him pale and 
emaciated, but calm and self-possessed, and strong 
enough to move about the room. 

Miss Bernard hoped that some allusion might 
have been made to the late event, to Gertrude her- 
self, or at least to the family. In this she was dis- 
appointed. The reserve of Henry was impenetra- 
ble. He was less disposed to conversation than 
before, and conversed only on indifferent subjects. 
No topic was touched which afforded any opportu- 
nity for a display of sentiment, or the slightest man- 
ifestation of sympathy, and the lady had the mor- 
tifying consciousness, that she was making no pro- 
gress to her object. 

Matters continued in this state, until Henry was 
nearly well enough to travel, and had announced 
his intention of doing so in a few days, when one 
evening, as he and Miss Bernard sat together, a 
gentleman was announced, who wished to see Mr. 
Austin. Miss Bernard immediately rose to leave 
the room, but female curiosity suggested pretexts 
for delay, long enough to secure a glimpse of the 
features of the new comer. She thonght she had 
seen them before, but where she could not remem- 
ber, until, as she left the room, she heard Henry 
exclaim, “Ah! Fielding: my friend !” 

She heard no more; but she had heard enough 
to make her repent of her curiosity. ‘The possi- 
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bility of meeting with that gentleman and being 
recognized by him, was one of the dangers of her 
situation, which had never occurred to her. She 
still hoped that she might have left the room un- 
observed, and should he stay a week, she secretly 
determined that she would never be without a head- 
ache, or some other distemperature, to excuse her 
appearance in the parlor. But her hope was un- 
founded, for no sooner had Fielding returned the 
greeting of his friend, than he exclaimed—* But 
good Heaven! How isthis? Did not I hear that 
Miss Courtney was married ?” 

“I understand she is,” said Henry in a voice 
choked with emotion. 

“T heard, too, that she had gone to the South, 
and yet I find her here.” 

“ Here!” exclaimed Henry, with a start that, 
at another moment, would have sent a pang through 
hisframe. ‘Here? Where? When did she ar- 
rive t” 

“ Was it not she who just left the room ?” 

The excitement of Henry's manner was gone 
in a moment, and he answered sadly enough, “O! 
no. That is her friend, Miss Bernard, who lives 
here. You have perhaps seen them together, and 
mistaken one for the other.” . 

“ You forget,” said Fielding, “ that I saw her 
alone, and handed her your letter. Whoever this 
may be, this is certainly the lady to whom I gave it.” 

Henry looked incredulous, but amazed, and Field- 
ing added, “It may be that they are much alike, 
and if so, the resemblance is astonishing.” 

“You forget, my good friend,” said Henry, 
struggling at a smile, “that you see so little of 
ladies, that you have never learned to look one in 
the face, and never know whether her eyes are 
blue or black.” 

“That is true enough generally. But I had 
more than an idle curiosity to see one who was an 
object of so much interest to you. Try me. |] 
caught but a glimpse of this lady, but I will de- 
scribe her. She is a neat and graceful figure, a 
Jittle under the middle size, a brilliant, clear bru- 
nette, with rieh, brown hair, and bright hazel eyes.” 

“ Your description happens to be right, and but 
confirms what I have said. The lady you saw in 
Washington,” (and Henry shaded his eyes, and his 
voice sunk as he proceeded,) ‘ was tall, and a deci- 
ded blonde, perfectly fair, with soft blue eyes and 
flaxen hair.” 


“The lady I saw in Washington! [I tell you, 
man, this is the same.” 
** Impossible !” said Henry sadly. ‘ Impossible. 


You must be mistaken.” 

“Well! Beitso. Beit so. I was mistaken. 
But I am not now. Bat let it be, and tell me of 
yourself—your health, and all about this cursed 
accident. It is not long since I heard of it, and I 


He had a letter for you, and did not know where 
you were until I told him. He could not come to 
see you just now, and has enclosed it in this.” 

Saying this, he handed a letter, which Henry, 
using no ceremony with his friend, instantly opened 
and read as follows : 


“My pear AusTIN, 

I have just heard of your whereabout, and will 
see you in a few days. Meantime I send the en- 
closed by Fielding. It was handed me the morn- 
ing you left Washington, and | took it immediately 
to our room, but you were gone. Expecting to 
overtake you, I carried it to Baltimore, and have 
had it ever since. As it may be of some impor- 
tance, I send it at once by Fielding, who is as reg- 
ular as the post, and a thousand times as sure and 
faithful. 

Yours truly, 
Hotcomse.” 


The enclosed was Gertrude’s short, tender, pas- 
sionate note. It fell from his hands and the scales 
from his eyes. But the light it afforded was but 
“darkness visible’—for it opened to his view 
an abyss of crime and misery, in which he saw 
poor Gertrude, even more wretched than himself, 
the victim and the sport of fiends in human shape. 

But who were they? Was Laura Bernard one 
of them? He again questioned Fielding about his 
interview with the supposed Miss Courtney, and 
satisfied himself that she had indeed been persona- 
ted on that occasion by her treacherous friend. To 
Fielding, who was in all his confidence, he told all, 
as far as he understood it, and proposed that they 
should remain together that night and set out in 
the morning for Baltimore. 

“What!” exclaimed the other. 
night under this roof! I eat that woman’s bread ! 
Let me go at once. Let me not see her, for if I 
do I shall not be able to treat her with common ci- 
vility.” 

* Be it so,” said Henry. ‘“ But I must see her 
again, though but fora moment. Wait for me to 
night at the next public house, and send a carriage 
for me early in the morning.” 

To this, Fielding assented, and went his way. 
Full of anxiety and alarm, Miss Bernard was di- 
vided between a wish to see Henry, and a dread 
of the explanation that might ensue. Halting be- 
tween the two, she passed the evening in restless 
agony, and at length retired, but not to sleep, with- 
out seeking an interview. This departure from 
the regular routine of her attention to her patient, 
confirmed him in the conviction that there was no 
mistake in Fielding’s statement. Under other cir- 
cumstances, the knowledge that Gertrude still loved 
him, and that she too was unhappy, might have 
brought on fever and frenzy. As it was, he saw 


“T spend a 





have just found leisure to visit you. By the bye, 
our friend Holcombe is in the same predicament. 


at a glance, the course that lay before him, and pre- 
pared himself for action, with a coolness akin to 
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the intrepidity with which a brave man faces certain 
death. He accordingly wrote a polite note to the 
mistress of the house, apologizing for his abrupt 
departure which he attributed to a call of business, 
brought by Mr. Fielding ; and another to the daugh- 
ter, requesting that he might see her for a moment 
in the morning. 
night needs not be told. 

By sunrise he was ready for the road, and soon 
after the expected carriage appeared. He then 
repaired to the parlor. Miss Bernard was already 
there. She had passed the night in schooling her- 
self for the interview, and she was composed, and 
her words and voice were under command. But 
the excited eye, the deadly paleness struggling with 
the dusky red, the swollen veins, the general as- 
pect of despairing guilt, were things that would not 
disappear at her bidding ; and it required no sense 
of moral deformity to make her hideous in Henry’s 
sight. 

“ You are leaving us, Mr. Austin,” she said ina 
tone rendered more pathetic by the very huskiness 
of her voice. 

“T find it unexpectedly necessary, Madam. Be- 
fore I go, give me leave to ask what was done with 
a letter to Miss Courtney, handed to you in Janu- 
ary by my friend, Mr. Fielding.” 

The look which accompanied these words made 
all prevarication impossible. 

“*T gave it to Mrs. Austin,” was the reply. 

* And she? What did she do with it?” 

** She burnt it immediately in my presence.” 

“Was she aware that such a letter was ex- 
pected ?” 

“ She was.” 

* Did she know the name of the person who was 
to deliver it?” 

“ She did.” 

“* Had you any reason to believe that Miss Court- 
ney expected it ?” 

“None. I was assured by Mrs. Austin, that 
the intimation that such a letter would be sent had 
not reached her.” 

** And was it at Mrs. Austin’s request that you 
personated her daughter.” 

“Tt was. It was,” exclaimed she passionately, 
and blushing deeply at this humiliating confession. 
“Tt was; but I had no idea what use she intended 
to make of it. I had no doubt she meant to give 
it to Gertrude, and remonstrate with her on the im- 
prudence of a clandestine correspondence. She 
told me so. O Mr. Austin! O Henry! [ was 
myself deceived ; vilely, basely cheated.” 

In the fervor of this assurance, she clasped her 
hands, and bent forward, asif uncertain whether to 
throw herself at his feet or on his bosom. He 
stepped back, and she would have fallen, had he 
not caught her hand. Grasping it firmly, he placed 
her on a sofa, and bending over her, added : ** One 
more question, madam. The letter I myself handed 





How he passed the rest of the | 


you. It was delivered? To Miss Courtney, or 
to Mrs. Har!ston ?” 

“To Mrs. Harision.” 

“ Then may the fiend you serve !”—he exclaim- 
ed, starting back. “ Miss Bernard,” he added, sub- 
duing his feelings, an’ speaking with solemn stern- 
ne:s, ‘as you would hope forgiveness fr .m Man or 
God, let the mischief you have done stup here ; and 
let the knowledge of this wretched transaction die 
with you.” 

She would have spoken in reply, but he was 
gone. 

Henry could no longer doubt the part acted by 
Mrs. Austin. He had ascertained that his first 
letter to Gertrude had been suppressed, and the sec- 
ond intercepted by her; and that it was not by Ger- 
trude herself, but by some other, that he had been 
repulsed from the door of Mrs. Pendarvis. Con- 
vinced of all this, he resolved to see her no more. 
The difficulty was to avoid exposing to his father 
the conduct of his wife. This he resolved that he 
would not do, and he put his ingenuity to the ut- 
most stretch to devise for himself such a course of 
action and such an account of his motives, as might 
afford no ground to suspect his dissatisfaction with 
her. 

As soon as he reached the place of his destina- 
tion, he wrote as follows : 


My pear Faruer: 


“You will be gratified to learn that I am suffi- 
ciently recovered to have left the hospitable roof, 
where I experienced so much care and kindness, 
and that Iam so far on my way to Baltimore. I have 
stopped here to write this letter ; because, as I am 
about to take a step of very great importance, I 
wish to apprise you of it without delay, 

“* My long confinement has afforded me much lei- 
sure for reflection on your affairs and my own. 
Your late losses, your feeble health, and your nu- 
merous family, all conspire to make me feel that I 
owe more to you and them, than | can ever ac- 
complish by continuing at Bloomingdale. I must 
seek a larger and loftier theatre, and, not to halt 
between extremes, I have turned my thoughts to- 
ward the great commercial emporium of the Union. 
On such a theatre, 1 am aware that success is more 
doubtful, but in the like degree is it more desira- 
ble, and the attempt is more congenial to the new 
maxim, (magnis decidere ausis,) by which I have 
resolved to govern myself in future. In coming 
to this determination, I have not consulted you, not 
because I distrusted your judgment, but because 
I feared the bias of feelings which J had found it 
so hard to overcome. I do not fear that you will 
think me deficient in duty and respect, or attribute 
to any selfish feeling my conduct, in putting every 
thing to hazard, in the hope of rendering myself 





essentially useful to you and yours. All I am, and 
all I have, or may acquire, are. yours. It is not 
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probable that I shall ever marry ; and you will per- 
haps guess my meaning, when I add, that I would 
not return to Bloomingdale at this time, because | 
wish not to revive feelings that must be painful, or 
to recall thoughts that ought to be forgotten. 
Hence this apparently sudden resolution. It is 
perhaps sudden; yet taken on full deliberation. 
My prudent and sagacious friend, Fielding, who 
alone is enough in my confidence to be put in pos- 
session of all the facts, fully approves it. The 
main point is the correctness of my estimate of 
myself. It would be vain to attempt to correct 
that by appealing from the partial judgment of self- 
love to the no less partial judgment of a father. 
On that point a candid and disinterested friend is 
the best counsellor, and Fielding bids me go on and 
prosper. I shall tax my good friend, Edwards, 
with the proper disposition of such of my unfin- 
ished business as he cannot attend to, among my 
brethren of the bar. To him, too, I shall commit 
the collection of my debts, on the faith of which, 
Fielding, whose outer coat of formal business habits 
covers a most generous heart, has advanced me all 
the money J shall need, until I can make more. 

“You see then, my dear father, that my resolu- 
tion is not only taken, but in actual course of ex- 
ecution. I saw enough of New-York, when there, 
to satisfy me as to the advantages of the position, 
and I am now on my way thither. On my arrival 
I shall keep you advised of my plans and prospects 
in detail. Let me hope that all may meet your ap- 
probation. Commend my love to all who love me, 
and think of me ever as your dutiful and devoted 
son, 

Henry.” 


And Henry has separated himself forever from 
the friends of his youth; and Gertrude has gone 
to the broad Savannahs and blooming fields of the 
South; and Dr. Auctin plods on in the duties of 
his profession, laboring to make some provision for 
his little children; and Mrs. Austin, secure in the 
possession of the grove, and enabled by the liber- 
ality of Harlston to prosecute her little plans for 
improving and ornamenting the grounds, is the hap- 
piest, the proudest, the most self-satisfied of moth- 
ers. Her conscience was silenced by the maxim, 
“that the means may be sanctified by the end,” 
and she easily persuaded herself that Gertrude 
was happy, and Henry not miserable. 

How far she was right in these conjectures may 
one day be told. It may have been seen how my 
pen has dragged along over the pages that unfulded 
her machinations and their consequences. The 


effort it has cost me, makes me doubt whether I 
can ever man myself to the task of tracing to the 
e.d the history of two fond and true hearts, that 
ne. zt more found peace until they rested beneath 
the clod of the valley. 








THE FEAST OF LIFE. 


Methought [ stood, though all unseen, within a mighty hall, 

Whose far perspective seem’d to reach creation’s utmost 
wall ; 

While on its azure dome, that hung suspended high in air, 

Bright pictures, by a master-hand, were sketch’d with co- 
lors rare ; 

And like a globe of molten fire, so dazzling was its blaze, 

One gorgeous lamp diffus’d a flood of never-failing rays. 


And in the midst of that fair hall, a festal board was set, 

Where all the stores of earth, sea , air, in lavish splen- 
dor met; 

For nought, that teeming wealth could buy, or luxury devise, 

But lay, in full profusion there, before my wondering eyes ; 

While still, as though the feast might fail, a thousand hand 
maids stood, 

Quick, at a matron’s word, to bring fresh stores of viands 
good. 


And soon, in long, continuous train, the countless guests 
pour’d in, 

Seeking amid that spacious hall, the choicest seats to win ; 

While clouds of secret restlessness o’ershadow’d every face, 

And anxious frowns, as though each one still yearn’d for 
change of place, 

Till, in their discontent against each well-allotted post, 

Those thankless groups breath’d harsh complaints ’gainst 
their benignant host. | 


How varied was the bearing seen amid that motley crowd ; 

Some boldly sought to seize on more than their just rights 
allow’d ;— 

Some quaff’d suspiciously, as though beneath the goblet’s 
lid, 

Mingling within the sparkling draught, envenom’d drugs 
lay hid; 

While some there were, who famish’d, gaz’d upon the ban- 
quet wide, 

Yet stood, as though by other’s hands their wants would 
be supplied. 


Brief was the time allotted to each quick, succeeding band, 

For thousands still came pressing on, in haste, on either 
hand, 

While oft, the generous host was heard to cry aloud, “ give 
way,” 

As some poor, hungry guest, yet at the table would delay ; 

And scarce among the countless hosts, who slowly home- 
ward went, 

Were aught, who, with their portion in the full feast, were 
content. 


Yet no! one quiet group there was, who harmless stood 
apart, 

And listen’d with a mien, that told of a delighted heart, 

Unto the minstrel’s gush of song, which, by the crowd un- 
heard, 

Still rose and fell, as though the air by spirit-wings was 
stirr'd ; 

While to the feast, its lights, perfumes and fruits, indiffer- 
ent all, 

They yielded up their inmost souls to song’s delicious thrall. 


And what although the poet’s lot is but a pleasant dream, 
A strain of melody, that floats o’er being’s restless streain ; 
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What, though he yields substantial good to visionary bliss, 

And barters this world’s real wealth, for fancy’s magic kiss ; 

Yet ah! methinks 1’d rather choose his lot so free from 
strife, 

Than find myself a wrangler at the crowded feast of life. 


Mary E. Lee. 
Charleston, S. C. 





THE PREDICTION. 


(From the French.) 


After passing the early portion of his life at Mar- 
tinique, in the station of Governor of the Isles, the 
well-known Jaques Cazotte returned to France, 
where he became engaged in a law suit with the 
Society of Jesuits, who refused to pay him on a 
bill of exchange, which he had received from 
Father Lavelette, to whom he ceded his estates 
and possessions in Martinique. After gaining this 
law suit, Cazotte chose his residence in the Com- 
mune de Piery, near Eperney, where, surrounded 
by an affectionate family, he gave full scope to his 
literary inclinations, and would have been com- 
pletely happy, if business had not sometimes re- 
quired his presence in Paris; every trip to which, 
increased his anxiety, since the Revolution, which 
he had long foretold, was now, with giant strides, 
advancing. 

The death of his wife further increased his de- 
jection, producing a religious melancholy, border- 
ing on fanaticism; the dreams of his youth became 
realities; he pretended to have visions, which re- 
vealed the events of the future ; and even fancied 
that by his individual exertions, the 18th century 
might become regenerated. ‘This monomania did 
not, however, produce any aversion towards Ca- 
zotte, but rather won him a larger circle of friends, 
among whom he was regarded as a harmless and 
honest man. Such was his literary reputation, 
that whenever he visited Paris, a sort of féte-day 
was marked in the calender of letters, and during 
his last visit, Champfort called together a chosen 
set of beaux esprits, and won from the hermit of 
Peiry an unwilling promise, that he too would at- 
tend. 

The Salon in which the guests assembled was 
magnificently furnished ; the walls were hung with 
rich tapestries; the windows decorated with fes- 
toons of flowers, absolutely dazzled the eye with 
their brilliant illumination, and among the large 
party who assembled around the table, were to be 
seen Condorcet, Vieq d’ Azir, Nicolai, Bailly, de 
Malesherbes, Roucher, and La Harpe, while the 
Duchess of Grammont, with many other equally 
distinguished women, added, by their elegant ap- 
pearance, to the gayety of the board. The meal 


tasteful dessert, appeared the costly wines of Italy, 
the nectar d° Epernay, and the best Malvoisie and 
Constantia, all which only increased the perfect 
freedom of the feast, for it was one of those petit 
Soupérs, so distinguished for gay sallies and lively 
satire, and where the conversation was directed to 
every subject in the departments of literature, phi- 
losophy, aye, even religion. Every one took his 
part in the torrent of words; one recited a tirade 
from La Pucelle; another a paragraph from Dide- 
rot; all lent some anecdote, double-entendre, or 
maxim, to this high fabric of jest and sarcasm. At 
length the name of Voltaire was pronounced, and 
the company united in loud applause of the patri- 
arch of Ferney ; the man who had compelled su- 
perstition and fanaticism to yield to sober reason ; 
and who had even calculated the epoch of the ap- 
proaching Revolution, with such seeming certainty, 
that some of the guests, among them Bailly, ex- 
pressed a fear, that they would not live long enough 
to witness its excitements. Bot amid the general 
approval, there was one guest, who remained per- 
fectly silent, till on hearing Bailly’s observation, 
Cazotte quietly observed, “almost all of us will 
witness the scenes of the coming Kevolution, for 
none can change the decrees of Providence, and it 
has been revealed to me, that the issue is nigh at 
hand.” With these words, he relapsed into the 
reverie from which he had not until now arrived. 

“And shall we all really live to see these events, 
and to be actors in the great Revolution?” asked 
one of the guests. “ Hail to the next prophet! 
hail to the next prophet !” 

“‘T am indeed a prophet,” replied Cazotte; “the 
drama of the Revolution has been clearly revealed 
to me: of vour several fates, I am perfectly aware ; 
and if you are willing, I wil! this moment discluse 
them.” 

“ Listen all ye who are present, to the prophecy 
of Habakkuk,” cried Condorcet with his peculiar, 
melancholy smile; while turning to his interlocu- 
tor, Cazotte regarding him steadfastly during some 
moments, then raising his hand, as if in menace, 
he exclaimed, “* As for you, M. de Condorcet, your 
fate is certain. Overwhelmed by calumnies, out- 
rages and disappointments, you shal] expire upon 
the floor of a dungeon, from the effects of that 
poison, which you shall voluntarily take, to escape 
the hands of the common hangsman.” 

The gay guests were momentarily silenced, but 
with a fresh filling of glasses, and snuffing of ta- 
pers, their animation returned, and they observed 
to each other, “that poor Cazotte was subject to 
these singular hallucinations.” 

*Cazotte!” exclaimed one, “ you are not half 
so agreeable as usual this evening. Give us ano- 
ther tale like your ‘ Diable Amoureux.’ ” 

“Or even his ‘ Lord Impromptu,’” added another. 

“Or his ‘ Mille et une Fadaises,” observed 





was of the most recherché sort, while with the 
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“ Yours, M. Champfort,” exclaimed Cazotte, “ is 
a cruel destiny ; for after twenty-two unsuccessful 
altempts with your razor to open a vein, you will 
exist through two Jong months of acute agony.” 

The company exchanged glances, and endeavor- 
ed to laugh, while Vicq d’ Azir hummed a De pro- 
fundis. 

“It is time that you should sing your funeral 
chant, Vieq d’ Azir,” remarked the old man sol- 
emnly. “ Yonder pendulum will soon strike the 
hour of your death; when, in a horrible attack of 
gout, your trembling hands will refuse to aid you 
in destroying your own life, and a good friend will 
enable you to bleed to death. One hour more, and 
your fate shall be accomplished.” 

A general movement now took place, and the 
company arose with one accord; but Cazotte, obser- 
vant of their intention, ran his eye along the ranks, 
as a shepherd, when he selects victims from his 
flock ; till, at length, he exclaimed aloud, “ Bailly, 
Roucher, Nicolai, Malesherbes, you four shall un- 
doubtedly die on the scaffold !—the scaffuld, or sui- 
cide, such will be the general fate of all these 
guests.” 

Once more the shudder was followed by the 
Witty jest, and one said to another, ‘ Cazotte is 
certainly mad.” ; 

“ Aye, he delights in these little pleasantries,” 
said another, as if in excuse. 

“Yes; and to mingle in an abundance of the 
marvellous,” observed the third. 

In the mean while, the ladies had shared in the 
alarm, which these revelations had produced ; but 
the bold Duchess of Grammont, assuming an ap- 
pearance of quiet indifference, enquired of Ca- 
zotte, ‘when all these predictions should be verified.” 

“In six years, Madame,” he solemnly replied, 
“all these things shall come to pass.” ~ 

** And may I not be included in your list of mira- 
cles,” pleaded La Harpe. 

“You yourself shall present the most striking 
miracle of all,” answered Cazotte; for you shall 
be seen bowing, bareheaded, within the sanctuary ; 
kissing the hands of those very priests, whom you 
delight to ridicule,—searching for peace of mind 
within the gloomy walls of a cloister, and pleading 
pardon for your sins, at the grate of the confess- 
ional.” 

This less horrible, but most improbable prophecy, 
caused general merriment, and Champfort laugh- 
ingly exclaimed, ‘Surely we shall all be Immor- 
tals, if the-conversion of La Harpe is to prove the 
era of our deaths.” 

Madame de Grammont next enquired, “ whether 
the ladies would be permitted to bear no part in the 
approaching Revolution ;” adding, “ that of course 
it must be understood that no harm should befall 
the gentle sex ;” but the prophet interrupted her 
jest by the assurance, that her sex would not exempt 
her from the common lot. 





“Yes! yes! the lot of humanity you mean,” 
rejoined the laughing Duchess. 

“No Madame,” said he, * your destiny is also 
fully revealed, I read even now on the mystic page, 
that the Duchess of Grammont, with many ladies 
of her acquaintance, shall ride to the scaffold, with 
her hands tied behind her back.” 

‘Of course it will be ina handsome chariot,” 
exclaimed Madame. 

** No! greater than you shall be conveyed in a 
common cart,” remarked the old man reproachfully. 

“What! Princesses, would you say ?” asked de 
Vitri.” 

‘“‘ Greater than Princesses,” muttered the pro- 
phet in a pathetic tone. 

No one ventured to enquire further concerning 
this last prophecy, but the tapers seemed to burn 
suddenly blue, shades of fear stole over every face ; 
the feast was allowed to lie untasted on the board, 
and the shadows of twilight seemed to extend mys- 
teriously through the open casement. Cazotte’s 
voice alone broke the silence, as in solemn tones 
he exclaimed, “* Three times have I compassed the 
walls, crying, ‘Wo to Jerusalem! Wo to Jerusa- 
lem! Wo to myself! ” 

Yet once more the daring Grammont ventured 
a jest, as turning to the infidel Champfort, she ob- 
served, ‘* See to it, Champfort, that they allow me 
the privilege of a Confessor.” 

“ Even that shall be denied you,” interrupted 
the implacable arbiter ; ‘one only victim shall en- 
joy that grace.” He hesitated. 

“ Speak out, Cazotte, who is that happy mortal ?” 

‘¢ No other than the King of France !” And bow- 
ing 2 farewell, with these words the prophet left 
the apartment ; while the guests continued to won- 
der over his singular hallucination! which halluci- 
cation actually, it may be through chance, foretold 
events, which occurred in the same manner, and 
within the same space of time that Cazotte had 
marked out for their accomplishment. 

Mary E. Leg. 





DREAMINGS. 


Birds songs of life are singing, 
Flowers from the Earth are springing ; 
Wavelets on yon murmuring stream, 
Sparkle in the sunlight’s gleam. 


Would that I were like yon bird, 
Breathing forth his carols free,— 

Carols which are never heard 
From a heart of misery. 


Would that I were like yon flower, 
Blushing into fragrant bloom, 

Woven in a maiden’s bower, 
Emblem of her happy doom. 
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Would that I were like yon wave, 
Dancing through a sunny dell, 

Where the streamlet’s waters lave 
Mossy banks, where Elfins dwell. 


All is joyous, all is gay, 

Birds and flowers, wavelets, all,— 
On my ear, their mingled lay 

As a fairy song doih fall! 


Ah! to mortals these but seem 
Wand’ring fancies of a dream; 
For in sorrow, sadness, strife, 

Pass the troubled hours of life. 


Charlestown, Va. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF VIRGINIA. 


Why has no one moulded into verse, Mr. Editor, the 
strange and beautiful superstitions of our own Virginia? 
I have hoped that some better hand would attempt it, but no 
worthier appearing, shall I venture upon the task? I have 
sent you one ;—Shall 1 send you more 7—ALBa. 


By all means, my unknown Alba. Your own efforts will 
do more to waken the impulses of song, in the hearts of 
others, than all your waiting,—to say nothing of your mod- 
esty in having left so rich a theme to be attempted by wor- 
thier bards. —[Ed. Mess. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


The Whippoorwill is said to perch itself on or near the 
rooftree of the dying, and give out, at intervals, its mourn- 
ful cry, until the breath leaves the body, when it hushes its 
notes and again betakes itself to the swamps. Such, at 
least, is a popular superstition in Lower Virginia.— Sketches 
of Southern States. 


Such is the drear song, and mournful the tone, 

Like sorrowing wail of the widow lone, 

That is plainted forth in a death-boding ery, 

At the home of the sick who are doomed to die, 
As the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In slow, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


A manly form lies in that chamber now,— 

The stamp of death written plain on his brow, 

The fevered lip open, and trembling with pain, 

The bright spark of life seeming loth to remain ; 
For the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


The stiff limb is growing more palsied and numb, 
While the ear gets deaf and the tongue grows dumb ; 
For the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


Waning and weak is the lingering breath ; 
Nearer and nearer approaches hushed death ; 
Dimmer and dimmer the glazing eye grows, 
And quivers each limb in the last mortal throes ; 
While the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death's Prophecy. 


Pallid the cheek grows, and damp is the brow ; 
Few are the broken words muttered and low, 
Parted the blue lips in anguish and pain, 
Writhed is each feature by agony’s strain ; 
While the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


Shadows of death before his eye float ; 
Fearfully rattles the breath in his throat ; 
Close is the Death grapple—weary and weak, 
Struggles and strives he in vain now to speak ; 
For the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


Louder and louder the death rattlings sound ; 

Closer his weeping friends gather around :— 

All now is hushed. The spirit seems fled, 

And the body that lies there is still as th’ dead ; 
Yet the Whippoorwill sings from the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


Still is that chamber! In sorrow and gloom, 
Have weeping friends waited the hour of his doom ; 
Have looked on his struggles with sob and with sigh, 
And strove to believe he was not yet to die ; 
Tho’ the Whippoorwill sung from the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


Closer, still closer comes each weeping friend, 
Low o’er the dying, distracted they bend, 
To search if the body of life is bereft, 
Or even a glimmer of faint hope be left ; 
Tho’ the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
In low, sad strains, Death’s Prophecy. 


Now comes a faint groan—a flickering breath,— 

Life’s latest straggle with conquering death. 

Then allis over. The spirit has flown, 

And the grave claims the clay that is left as its own ; 
While the Whippoorwill sings on the lintel tree, 
Its last, sad strains—Death’s Victory. 


Silent is all but the groan and the sigh, 
The wail of the widow—the orphan babe’s cry. 
The Whippoorwill has hushed its plainting and gone, 
For its mission is o’er, and its mournful task done, 
And no more will it sit on that lintel tree, 
Till it sings again Death’s Prophecy. 





Strong tho’ the hand was, ’tis losing its power, 
And the bright eye fades like a withered flower ; 


Richmond. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF FELICIA D, HEMANS. 





“ Cui mens divinior atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.” 
Hor; Lib:1. SatIV. §43. 


To judge fairly and impartially of the merits of 
foreign genius has, in this age of exuberant patriot- 
ism, become almost impossible. While men, under 
the influence of an overweening love of country, 
are ready to stamp with the seal of excellence the 
productions of their compatriots, though in reality 
undeserving; and, on the other hand, to brand as 
worthless those of other countries, however meri- 
torious they may be, it is in vain that we look for 
an instance in which justice guides the pen of crit- 
icism. 

We were forcibly struck with the prevalence of 
this spirit, while reading a short time since, in one 
of the British Quarterlies, an essay, having for 
its subject the “* Poets and Poetry of America,” in 
which the writer attempted to show that our coun- 
try cannot with justice claim to be the “ alma ma- 
ter” of a single genuine bard: We had supposed, 
that however deeply implanted in the bosoms, and 
incorporated into the systems of our brethren across 
the wave, this ** amor patrie” might be, yet none 
would be found so dead to justice as to deny to 
America, young though she be, an exalted station 
among the lands of genius and of song. We had 
hoped, that the touching beauties of a Bryant, and 
the glowing productions of a Longfellow, and the 
softly-warbled melodies of a Sigourney, would have 
fallen upon the ears of our worthy kinsman, (as 
they have upon our own,) like the lingering notes 
of some spirit-harp 


“ By fairy fingers wandered o'er.” 


But that hope so fondly cherished, like almost 
every other founded on the assumption of man’s 
justice, was fated to encounter a disappointment, as 
unexpected as it was undeserved. The character 
and merits of our national Literature have been 
submitted to the self-important tribunal of Euro- 
pean criticism : jealousy, seated toad-like at the 
ear of the judge, has whispered its base sugges- 
lions ;—the sentence has gone forth, and “ found 
wanting” is stamped upon the noblest monuments 
of American genius. The idea has been deemed 
preposterous, that in a land like ours, comparative- 
ly fresh and new, in a region where nature is, in a 
great measure, free from the tinsel polish of arti- 
ficial refinement; in this, “the wilderness of the 
West,” as it has been contemptuously termed, now 
and then a poet should arise, able to wake the slum- 
bering passions of the heart, by the soft breathings 
of his enchanting lyre. 

Now, those who thas harshly judge, would do 
well to remember that Poetry is the child of Na- 





ture; that she loves not to dwell amid gilded domes 
and marble palaces, but rather seeks a home in the 
cool retreats of Nature; that she loves to pitch 
her tent beside the towering mountain; that she 
delights to wander along the murmuring river, or 
drink in the thunder-music of the cataract. Par- 
nassus is not represented as a sunny slope, studded 
with human habitations, and intersected by lanes 
and avenues, through which the busy tide of life is 
ever flowing. A wild, uncultivated mountain, it 
lifts among the clouds its summit, glory-erowned,— 
its dells and declivities slumbering in the stillness 
of nature, and its base, along which “rivulets dance 
their wayward round,” reposing in shade. 

But a truce to this digression. It is not the ob- 
ject of this article, to hold up to contempt the 
distorted opinions of foreign hypercritics, nor to 
administer to them a lecture upon the unwholesome 
influences of that spirit of internecine warfare, 
which is, alas! too prevalent in the literary world. 
It is our duty as a nation, disregarding the exam- 
ple of niggard meanness which is set us, to bestow 
upon merit, wherever found, the just tribute of our 
admiration. That there is much spurious and 
counterfeit coin in the rich treasury of British lit- 
erature, no one candeny. But does it fellow asa 
necessary consequence, that there is none which is 
genuine and unadulterated? The name of a Burns 
wi!l live as long as the mountains of his native 
land; and in ages yet to come, the child of song 
will covet no higher fame, than to be able to echo 
back from his tuneful lyre, the melodious accents 
of Milton’s muse. Nor need we go even thus far 
back, in order to feast our minds upon the rich ban- 
quet of poetic genius. Even within the limits of 
the last half centary, England has given birth to 
many poets, whose writings “ will live as long as 
the language in which they are penned.” 

Among these, we do not hesitate to assign Mrs. 
Hemans a prominent position. Her birth has 
opened a new era in the history of literature. It 
marks the period when the long cherished jealousy 
between the Muses and the Graces was reconciled. 
It constitutes the epoch when into the masculine 
vigor of the divine art, was infused the gentler in- 
fluences of woman’s nature, beaatifying its char- 
acter and throwing around its features a richer 
charm. It is that point in the progress of the fine 
arts towards perfection, when purity of sentiment, 
beauty of composition, and energy of thought, form- 
ing together a happy combination, gave to the world 
a species of poetry, as novel as it was beautiful, 
and which the sterner intellect of man would have 
in vain attempted to produce. 

‘* Poeta nascitur,” says Horace, and Mrs. Hemans’ 
career furnishes confirmation of the truth of the sen- 
timent. She was borna poet. She was not com- 
pelled to clamber up the steep ascent of literary 
fame, but was borne along by an impulse which she 
could not control. From her earliest years she 
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discovered a talent for poetry, which was fostered 
and encouraged by a residence among the wild and 
beautiful in Nature. Though born in Liverpoul, 
her youth was passed far from the busy scenes of 
that populous city. The romantic glens and moun- 
tains of Wales soon found her an inhabitant of their 
solitudes. Among scenes so fertile in sublimity 
and untrammelled by worldly cares, her young 
mind, originally formed in the mould of poetic ge- 
nius, drank in the rich inspiration of Nature. From 
the “ wild waves’ foam and the free birds flight ;” 
from the towering mountain and the quiet vale; from 
every flower, that kissed the laughing stream which 
wandered by, she received an impression which 
tended to hasten the development of her precocious 
mind ;—and hence we are not surprised to find, that 
even before she had entered her thirteenth year, a 
collection of her “ Juvenile Poems,” was actually 
before the world. 

Mrs. Hemans’ character is represented to have 
been truly estimable. Though naturally sociable 
in her disposition, she mingled but little in general 
society. But her fondness for retirement had not 
its origin in any spiritof misanthropy. She shrunk 
timidly back from the public gaze, because she 
“loved not man the less, bet nature more,” be- 
cause she felt that either the claims of society, or 
the cultivation of her own powers, must be in some 
degree disregarded, and she wisely chose to sacri- 
fice the former. But her poetry, like the music of 
the soft AZolian at midnight, was not the less sweet 
because it came from a source unseen. And if it 
be true, that we need not go farther than an au- 
thor’s work to acquaint ourselves with his charac- 
ter, we shall meet with no difficulty in defining that 
of Mrs. Hemans; for through the whole of her pro- 
ductions, a spirit of unobirusive piety, of pure and 
exalted benevolence, of inimitable delicacy, seems 
to prevail, investing her poetry with a charm pecu- 
liarly its own. 

In her efforts to describe the “ dark and terrible” 
in nature, and to shadow forth the fiercer passions 
and emotions of the human breast, Mrs. Hemans is 
evidently striving against the natural current of her 
feelings. But when she essays to paint the grand 
or beautiful in creation, or to picture the softer feel- 
ings of the heart, then it is that she stands forth in 
all her greatness. ‘The hoary mountain, around 
whose summit the lightnings play, and the ocean, 
“when noon is like night with the conflict of the 
billows,” were to her mind objects comparatively 
devoid of the power of inspiration. But the sunny 
slope, on which the merry sound of childhood’s 
laugh is heard, the rippling stream, the mirrored 
lake, the smiling valley; these are pictures which 
start from her pen in colors almost bright enough 
to produce upon the mind the impression of their 
real existence. 


forms its highest recommendation. All poets are 
not formed with capacities which fit them to be 
correct delineators of the awfully sublime in the 
natoral or moral world. Even among the male 
portion of mankind, poets of this description are 
rarely to be met with. Homer and Milton, and 
perhaps Byron, may be ranked among the num- 
ber. But for this species of composition, from the 
natural conformation of her mind, and the nature of 
her education and associations, woman is peculiarly 
unfitted. Mrs. Hemans very rarely indulges in 
this kind of writing : and when she does, it is but 
for amoment. Her timid pen turns intuitively from 
scenes of blood and darkness, and loves to rove in 
the brighter halls of nature’s mansion. Witness 
the following extract from “ The Abencerrage.” 


“There hath been combat on the tented plain ; 
The Vaga’s turf is red with many a stain ; 

And rent and trampled, banner, crest and shield 
Tell of a fierce and well contested field. 

But all is peaceful now,—the West is bright 
With the rich splendor of departing light, 
Mulhaeen’s peak half-lost amidst the sky, 
Glowa like a purple evening cloud on high, 
And tints that mock the pencil’s art o’erspread, 
The eternal snow that crowns Veleta’s head ; 
While the warm sunset o’er the landscape throws, 
A solemn beauty and a deep repose.” 


Here mark the rapid transition from the picture 
of the battle-field to the soothing splendors of a 
glorious suaset scene. To the one, the poet only 
gives such a passing notice as the connexion of 
the tale requires, while upon the other she dwells 
with seeming pleasure, and spares no pains to ren- 
der the favorite picture complete. Thus is the 
character of Mrs. Hemans most plainly discernible 
in her poetry. 

“The Abencerrage,” from which the above ex- 
tract is taken, is a poem of great beauty, though 
written, (if I mistake not,) at a very early period 
of Mrs. Hemans’ career. It forms one of a series 
of narrative poems, entitled “Tales and Historic 
Scenes,” and is justly considered the sweetest of 
them all. The scene of this poem is laid in a 
country and at atime, over which romance has 
thrown her enchanting spell. The capture of Gran- 
ada, by Ferdinand and Isabella, is the event which 
it is intended tocommemorate. In this poem, Mrs. 
Hemans has given full play to her glowing fancy, 
and as she roved in imagination the “ cypress dells 
and vine-clad rock among” of lovely Spain, her 
mind seems to have caught fresh inspiration from 


* Scenes of beauty richly fraught, 
With all that wakes the lofty glow of thought, 
Fountains and vales and rocks whose ancient name 
High deeds have raised to mingle with their fame.” 





And this it is, the truly feminine character of 
Mrs. Hemans’ poetry, which, in my estimation, 





The descriptive part of this poem is exquisite, 
the diction good, the imagery well selected. Asa 
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specimen of its style, take the address of the fair 
Zayda to her treason-stained lover— 


* But not the chief who leads a lawless band 
To crush the altars of his native land, 

The apostate son of heroes, whose disgrace 
Hath stained the trophies of a glorious race : 
Not him | loved.—But one whose youthful name 
Was pure and radiant in unsullied fame ; 

Hadst thou but died ere yet dishonor’s cloud, 
O’er thy young name had gathered as a shroud, 
I then had mourned thee proudly, and my grief 
In its own loftiness had found relief.” 


The “ Restoration of the works of Art to Italy,” 
and “‘ Modern Greece,” are also productions well 
worthy the pen of our fair author. If we have any 
fault to charge upon either, it is the super-abun- 
dance of imagery, which, as we think, mars con- 
siderably the beauty of the former. Still, it is a 
poem of undoubted merit, and abounds in passages 
of great beauty. The invocation to the “ illustri- 
ous dead” of the eternal city, 





“Round whose curule throne, 
The lords of nations knelt in ages flown,” 


is truly grand, and did the limits of this article per- 
mit, would be given. ‘ Modern Greece” is, in our 
opinion, almost faultless, and certainly occupies 
a high place among Mrs. Hemans’ productions. 
When touched by her magic pen, the “ land of Phi- 
dias” stands forth, fair as ‘‘ when sung by bards of 
elder time.” The contrast which she has drawn 
between Ancient and Modern Greece, is certainly 
unsurpassed in point of classic elegance, by any 
thing which has ever appeared upon the same sub- 
ject before or since. How true to nature are paint- 
ed the emotions of the Grecian exile, when 


* By some lake whose blue, expansive breast, 
Bright from afar, an inland-ovean gleams, 
Girt with vast solitudes, profusely dressed 
In tints like those that float o’er poet’s dreams ; 
Or where some flood from pine-clad mountain pours 
Its might of waters glittering in their foam, 
Midst the rich verdure of its wooded shores, 
The exiled Greek hath fixed his sylvan home ; 
So deeply lone, that round the wild retreat, 
Scarce have the paths been trod by Indian huntsman’s feet. 


“ But doth the exile’s heart serenely there 
In sunshine dwell? Ah! when was exile blest? 
When did bright scenes, clear heavens or summer air 
Chase from the soul the fever of unrest ? 
—There is a heart-sick weariness of mood, 
That like slow poison wastes the vital glow, 
And shrines itself in mental solitude 
An uncomplaining and a nameless woe, 
That coldly smiles midst pleasure’s brightest ray, 
As the chill glacier’s peak reflects the flush of day.” 


And then how expressive of the transitory char- 
acter of all man’s hopes and pleasures, even when 








“Ah! thus it is with man—a tree, a flower, 
While nations perish, still renews its race; 
And o’er the fallen records of his power, 
Spreads in wild pomp or smiles in fairy grace. 
The laurel shoots, when they have passed away 
Once rivals for its crown—the brave—the free ; 
The rose is flourishing o’er beauty’s clay, 
The myrtle blows where love hath ceased to be, 
Green grows the bay when song and bard are fled, 
And all that round us blooms is blooming o’er the dead.” 


To those who wish to form a correct estimate 
of Mrs. Hemans’ merits, we recommend a perusal 
of this poem. 

The “Translations from Camoens and other 
Poets,” though comprising within their number many 
smaller poems of striking beauty, it is unnecessary 
to notice particularly, wanting as they do the charm 
of originality. In reading them, however, one can- 
not fail to be struck with the extended sphere of 
Mrs. Hemans’ literary acquirements, when he dis- 
covers that her “‘ translations” are not confined to 
one language alone, but that with apparent facility 
she has Anglicized the writings of Camoens, Me- 
tastasio, Filicaja, Torquato, and Bernado Tasso, 
&c., &c., men deriving their birth from almost 
every land where the muse 


“Wakes the wild harp to loftiest harmonies.” 


How finished must have been that education, which 
embraced within its scope an intimate acquain- 
tance with so many languages. 

Passing over various productions of our author- 
ess, not the less worthy of notice because unno- 
ticed, we come to one styled ‘‘ The Sceptic.” From 
its title, one ignorant of the character of the wri- 
ter, might be lead to expect an attempt to reason 
learnedly and laboriously upon the exploded fancies 
of modern scepticism. But such is not the case. 
While the argument of the sceptic is convincing 
to every mind open to conviction, it is not couched 
in those terms of harsh abuse, too often indulged 
in by writers, even of her own sex, while treating 
upon the same subject. Emanating from a mind, 
amiable and gentle in all its emotions, its quiet 
truths commend themselves most forcibly in the 
exquisite delicacy and refinement of the language 
by which they are enforced. Throughout * The 
Sceptic,” a tone of religious sentiment prevails, 
which invests it with a charm peculiarly its own. 
In the first place is pointed out the deleterious in- 
fluence of unbelief upon the mind of man, leaving 
it to wander 


“In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave” 


of doubt: Then its effects upon the social feelings 
come to be considered : And lastly, having glanced 
at the hallowed influences of religion upon the in- 
dividual and social condition of mankind, our po- 





compared with the inanimate thing by which he is 
surrounded, are those lines, 





etess offers up a prayer for their continuance to her 
native land in strains like these— 
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“ Still where thy hamlet-vales, oh ! chosen Isle 

In the soft beauty of their verdure smile; 

May the blest echoes of the Sabbath-bell 

Sweet on the quiet of the woodlands swell ; 

And from each cottage-dwelling of thy glades, 

When starlight glimmers through the deep’ning shades, 
Devotion’s voice in choral hymns arise, 

And bear the land’s warm incense to the skies.” 


There is truly in this poem “ a loftiness of pur- 
pose, an earnestness of thought, a depth of reli- 
gious feeling, a mind alive to all the interests, grat- 
ifications, and sorrows of social life.” 

The “ Forest Sanctuary,” in which are described 
the physical and mental sufferings of a Spaniard, 
driven by persecution from the land of his fathers, 
and forced to take refuge in the wilds of a North 
American forest, is not less deserving of praise 
than either of those already noticed. 

The “ Records of Woman,” “A Tale of the 
14th Century,” and “ The last Constantine,” also 
merit, and did time permit, would receive a notice 
of some length. 

As a dramatist, Mrs. Hemans, it must be con- 
fessed, stands only second rate. The “ Siege of 
Valencia,” which is her first attempt of any con- 
sequence at this species of composition, though con- 
taining many fine passages, is, upon the whole, 
rather a failure. Probably this may be attributed 
to the fact, that Mrs. Hemans came to the execu- 
tion of this work, when her mind was unfitted by 
long continued exercise in narrative poetry, for 
any other style of writing. Whether this be the 
fact or not, certain it is, that her subsequent ef- 
forts, among which “ De Chatillon” and “* The 
Vespers of Palermo” stand prominently forth, have 
in a great measure redeemed the reputation of Mrs. 
Hemans, as a dramatic writer, from the compara- 
tive insignificance to which the former might have 
consigned it. 

Among the “ Miscellaneous and Lyric Poems” 
of Mrs. Hemans, many may be found of great 
beauty, many which will scarcely die while the 
muses have a home on earth, or ever the heart of 
man thrills “‘ to the concord of sweet sounds.” 

What can be sweeter than “‘ The Treasures of 
the Deep,” or the “ Graves of a Household,” or 
“The Fountain of Oblivion,” or “ The Hebrew 
Mother,” or the piece entitled ‘* Elysium.” How 
true the sentiment contained in the last : 





“For the most loved are they, 

Of whom Fame speaks not with her clarion voice, 

In regal nalls ;—The shades o’erhang their way ; 

The vale with its deep fountains is their choice, 
And gentle hearts rejoice 

Around their steps ; till silently they die, 

As a stream shrinks from Summer’s burning eye.” 


To notice, however cursorily, all the productions 
of Mrs. Hemans, would be the labor of a day, and 
this article has already been protracted beyond its 
proper limits. From the high terms in which, with 


a few exceptions, we have spoken of her poetry, 
some might be ready to suppose that we came to 
its examination, with a mind determined to be 
pleased, whatever its merits might prove to be. 
Such was not the case. The poetry alone has pro- 
duced the impression of its excellence: and such, 
we hesitate not to say, will be the experience of 
every one who drinks at the fountain of fancy and 
of thought, which flows, pure as the mountain spring, 
from her inspired pen. In her writings, no “ pur- 
purei panni,” such as those which Horace speaks 
of, are to be met with; no inappropriate word lug- 
ged in, to finish the rhyme, no useless verbiage or 
dragging sentences. All is poetry and true poetry. 
True, Mrs. Hemans may not, as a writer, possess 
the energy of Mrs. Norton, nor the rich fancy of 
Miss Landon, nor the classical elegance of Joanna 
Baillie, nor the unaffected simplicity of Mary 
Howitt; but in the combination of all these quali- 
ties, her poetry stands far above that of all her fe- 
male competitors, and entitles her to a high rank 
among the “ literati” of her country. 

The high estimate, which we place upon the 
works of Mrs. Hemans, may not be sanctioned by 
the universal taste. It isa conceded fact, that they 
have not received that degree of favor to which their 
merits entitle them. Yet, though the high destiny 
which awaits the fame of their author be long de- 
ferred, it will finally be realized. The effortsof true 
genius can never remain long disregarded. Though 
slighted for awhile, by the force of their innate ex- 
cellencies, they will gradually exalt themselves into 
notice. This fate, we are inclined to hope, awaits the 
works of Mrs. Hemans; and when the gaudy produc- 
tions of many a poetaster, which now captivate the 
vulgar ear, shall have been forgotten with their au- 
thor, her name shall be classed by posterity along 
with the names of Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
Scott, and Byron, and Burns, and the other bright 
stars which have twinkled in the firmament of Eu- 
ropean literature. 

B. 

Fauquier County, Va. 





CHRIST ON THE SEA. 


It is a night of mingling cloud and moon, 

And sea and heaven—a lone bark in the midst. 
Pale Twelve, the storm hath caught you far abroad 
Without the Master of the elements. 

And now, athwart the uproar of nature, what 
Glimmering phantom’s, far off coming, sheds 
This supernumerary ghastliness, 

And stamps a new awe on the utterness 

Of their despair? On yon wave’s curling height, 





Full in a moon-gleam from a rifted cloud, 
The apparition stands serene: what scems 
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A floating robe, flits o’er the silver disk, 

Now hidden in a hollow of the sea 

Majestically sinking,—now a billow 

Swelling beneath his feet, him hath lifted 

Against the lamp of night, which round about him 


Looms a great halo. Christ is on the sea! 
Confusion feels his presence. How the winds 
Sound hollow high up heaven, and wide aloof 
On either hand, as though they feared to rage, 
Yet had no word for silence! How the sea, 
Elsewhere in chaos, smoothly heaving, comes 
Along the lit path of the unrocked God! 


“* Lord, save us, or we perish!” 

“ Peace!” The ship 
Sits still in sweetest moonshine, and the Lord 
Treads on star-spangled waters. 


Kentucky. J.S. A. 





Mr. Editor,—You have announced that you would occa- 
sionally give ‘* selections” a place in your interesting and 
valuable periodical. I therefore send the accompanying 
tale, which I think will find favor with your readers. The 
actors certainly present a new and praiseworthy spirit in 
their manner of bearing the ills of life ; and prove that there 
is at least a shadow of truth, in the oft-traduced “ Love in a 
Cottage.” 


A Reaper or THE MEssENGER. 


THE SUPERFLUITIES OF LIFE. 


A TALE ABRIDGED FROM TIECK. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the month of February, at the close of an ex- 
ceedingly severe winter, a singular tamult took 
place in the town of » the origin, progress, 
and final pacification of which, gave rise to the 
most strange and contradictory reports. Where 
every one will relate, and no one knows anything 
of the matter, it is natural that the simplest circum- 
stance should become invested with an air of the 
marvellous. 

It was in one of the narrowest streets of the 
populous suburbs of the town that this mysterious 
event took place. According to some, a traitor or 
desperate rebel had been diseovered and captured 
by the police ; others said that an atheist, who had 
secretly conspired with others to tear up Christi- 
anity by the rvots, had, after an obstinate resistance, 
surrendered himself to the authorities, and was now 
lying in prisea, there to leara better principles. All 
agreed that the criminal had defended himself in a 
most desperate manner. One man, who was a 
profound politician and an execrable shoemaker, la- 
bored to convince his neighbors that the prisoner 
was at the head of a hundred seeret societies, 











which had their ramifications over France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, and the far East; and that, in 
fact, a monstrous insurrection was on the very point 
of breaking out in the furthest parts of India, which, 
like the cholera, would spread over Europe, and 
set in flame all its combustible material. 

Thus much was certain, that a tumult had arisen 
in a small house in the suburbs; that the police had 
been called in: that the populace had made an up- 
roar; that some eminent personage was seen amongst 
the crowd; and that, after a little time, all became 
still again, withuut anybody being the wiser. In 
the house itself certain devastations had undoubt- 
edly been made, which some explained one way, 
some another, according to their humors: the car- 
penters and joiners were busy in repairing them. 

In this house had lived a man of whom no one 
in the neighborhood knew anything. Whether he 
was a poet or a politician, a native or a foreigner, 
no one could divine. The wisest were at fault. 
This only was certain, that the unknown lived.in 
a most quiet and retired manner ; he was seen on 
none of the promenades, nor in any public place ; 
he was young, was pronounced to be handsome, 
and his newly married bride, who shared his soli- 
tude with him, was described as being miraculous- 
ly beautiful. 

It was about Christmas time when this young 
couple were sitting together over the stove in their 
little apartment. ‘“ Of a truth,” said the young 
man, “ how all this is to end, isa riddle. All our 
resources seem now exhausted.” 

“ Alas! yes, Henry,” answered the beautiful 
Clara, to whom this was addressed ; “ but whilst 
you, dearest, are still cheerful, I cannot feel myself 
unfortunate.” 


“Fortunate and unfortunate,” replied Henry, 
* shall be with us empty words. The day when 
you quitted your father’s house, and for my sake 
abandoned all other considerations, decided our for- 
tune for all our lifetime to come. To live and to 
love, this is our watehword; in what manner ex- 
actly we live shall be indifferent.” 

“Indeed we are deprived of almost everything,” 
said the young wife, ““except each other. But I 
knew you were not rich, and you knew when I left 
my father’s house I could bring nothing with me ; 
so love and poverty came to ashandin hand. And 
now this little chamber, which we never quit, and 
the talking together, and the looking into the eyes 
we love—this is all our life.” 

“Right! right!” said Henry, and springing up 
from his seat, he embraced his charming compan- 
ion with renewed fondness. ‘“ Here are we like 
Adam and Eve in their paradise ; and I think,” he 
added, leoking round the apartment as he spoke, 
“no angel will come down from heaven for the ex- 
press purpose of driving us out of it.” 

“If it were not,” said Clara, a little dejected, 
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“that the wood begins to fail—and this winter is 
certainly the severest I ever knew” 
“Certainly,” said Henry; “some fuel must 
somewhere be found. It is inconceivable that we 
should be allowed to freeze from without, with all 
this warm love within us. Quite impossible! I 
cannot help laughing amidst it all, with a sense of 
ridiculous embarrassment, at the idea that so sim- 
ple a thing as a little coin cannot be procured.” 

Clara smiled. “If only,” said she, “we had 
some superfluous furniture, any brass pans or cop- 
per kettles.” 

“Ah! if only we were millionaires,” interrupt- 
ed Henry gaily ; “ then we could get wood in abun- 
dance, and perhaps,” he added, looking slyly over 
to the stove where some bread-soup was in prepa- 
ratiun for their very temperate repast, “ some bet- 
ter fare for dinner. But,” he continued in a tone 
of humorous banter, which he frequently adopted, 
and pushing back his chair a few paces as he spoke, 
“while you superintend the household concerns, 
and give the necessary orders to the cook, I will 
withdraw into my.study. Now, what would I not 
write if only pen, paper, and ink, were to be got at ; 
and how studiously would I read if but a book, 
could be procured.” 

“ You must ¢hink, dearest,” said Clara waggish- 
ly ; “the stock of thoughts, it is to be hoped, is not 
quite so low as our wood,” 

“* Dearest wife,” he replied, “ the cares of our es- 
tablishment demand all your attention ; let me pro- 
ceed undisturbed with my studies. I will read,” 
he continued, speaking as if to himself, “ the jour- 
nal I formerly kept in our palmy days of station- 
ery. And it strikes me that it would be particu- 
larly profitable to study it backwards; to begin at 
the end, and so lay a proper foundation for a full 
comprehension of the beginning. All true wis- 
dom goes in a circle, and is typified by a serpent 
biting at his own tail. We will begin this day at 
the tail.” 

Opening his journal at the last page, he began 
to read in the same subdued tone—* They tell a 
tale of a raving criminal, who, being condemned 
to death by starvation, ate himself gradually up. 
This is, in fact, the story of life, and of all of us. 
In some there remains nothing but the stomach 
and the month. With us there is left the soul, 
which is expressly said to be inconsumable. So 
far as externals are concerned, I have certainly 
flayed and devoured myself. That I should, up to 
this day, have retained a certain dress-coat—l, 
who never go out—was perfectly ridiculous. Mem. 
Next birthday of my wife to appear before her in 
a waistcoat and shirt sleeves, as it would be highly 
indecorous to present myself to a person of her 
rank, in a frock coat somewhat overworn.” 

Here he came to the end both of the page and 
the book. ‘Turning back, he commenced at the 








page immediately preceding—* One can live very 


Vor. XI—91 


well without napkins. And now I think of it, what 
are these napkins bnt a niggardly expedient for sa- 
ving the table cloth? Nay, what is this table-cloth 
itself but a base economy for sparing the table! I 
pronounce them both to be mere superfluities ; both 
shall be sold, that we may eat off the table in the 
manner of the patriarchs. We will live in the 
fashion of our magnanimous ancestors. It isin no 
cynical, Diogenes-humor that I banish them from 
the house, but from a resolation not to follow the 
example of the poor-spirited age, which encumbers 
itself with extravagant superfluities out of a sordid 
economy.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Clara laughing. ‘“ Mean- 
while, on the proceeds of those and other super- 
fluities, I invite you to a repast which, at all events, 
shall not savor of extravagance.” 

So saying, they sat down to their bread-soup. 
He who had seen them, whatever he might have 
thought of the dinner, would have envied those who 
partook of it, so cheerful were they, so joyful, so 
full of freaks and frolics, over their simple prov- 
ender. When the bread-soup was dispatched, 
Clara slyly brought from the stove a covered plate, 
and set before her astonished husband—a reserve 
of potatoes! “ Long live thou second Sir Walter 
Raleigh!” eried Henry. Whereupon they drank 
to each other out of the pure element, and hob-nob- 
bed with such glee, that Clara looked anxiously the 
next moment at the glasses, to see that they had 
not cracked them in their enthusiasm. 

The dinner concluded, they drew their chairs, by 
way of variety, up to the solitary window of their 
apartment, and amused themselves with looking at 
the fantastic filigree work with which the frost had 
decorated the inside of the glass. 

“My aunt used to maintain,” said Clara, “ that 
the room was warmer with this ice on the window 
than when the glass was clear.” 

“Possibly !” replied Henry. “ Buton the strength 
of this faith I would not dispense with the fire.” 

“ How wonderfully various,” said Clara, “ are 
these ice-flowers! Is it not strange, one seems to 
have seen them all in reality, yet cannot give a 
name to a single one of them? And look how one 
grows over the other, and how the noble leaves 
seem to expand, even as we speak of them.” 

“Tt is your sweet breath, my dear, that is call- 
ing up these ghosts and spirits of departed flow- 
ers,” said Henry. “I imagine that some invisible 
genius is reading all thy gentle and loving fancies 
and pictures them forth, as they, arise in these 
flower-phantoms: so that, by looking at this glass, 
I know, even while you are silent, that your thoughts 
are full of love—that they are dwelling upon me.” 

A fond kiss was the answer and the reward of 
this pretty speech. 

Henry took up his journal, and beginning at the 
ante-penultimate pege, read aloud :—‘* To-day— 
Sold to that old miser of a bookseller, my rare copy 
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of Chaucer, the costly edition of Caxton. M y friend, 
the dear, noble Andreas Vandelmeer, made me a 
present of it on my birthday, when we were at the 
university together. He had written to London 
for it himself: paid an enormous price for it; and 
then had it bound, after his own taste, in rich 
Gothie style. The old hunks of a bookseller will, 
no doubt, send it back to London, and will get for 
it tenfold what he has givenme. I ought, at least, 
to have cut out the leaf where the circumstance of 
this gift is recorded; and where I have written 
some lamentable lines, signed with my present 
name and address.—This is vexatious. Parting 
with this book almost persuades me that something 
like want is pressing on us; for, without doubt, it 
was the most precious thing I possessed, and the 
memorial of my dearest and my only friend. Oh, 
Andreas Vandelmeer! art thou still living? Where 
art thou? And dost thou still think of me?” 

“T saw your pain,” said Clara, as he concluded, 
when you sold that book; but this friend of your 
youth—you have never described him to me.” 

“‘ He was in person,” replied Henry, “ somewhat 
resembling myself—rather older and more staid. 
We knew each other as boys at school. I might 
say he almost persecuted me with his love, so pas- 
sionately did he press it on me. He was ever 
complaining that my friendship was too cold. Rich 
as he was, and tenderly as he had been brought up. 
no indulgence had made him selfish. On leaving 
the university, he determined on going to India, 
that distant land of wonder having fascinated his 
ardent imagination. There was then quite a storm 
of entreaties and supplications that I should ac- 
company him. He assured me that I should make 
my fortune there, as his own forefathers had in fact 
done. But my mother died about this time, and 
my friends moreover, procured for me a position 
in the diplomatic body. He persuaded me, at least, 
to entrust to him the small fortune I had inherited 
from my mother, that he might employ it advanta- 
geously for me; a request which I have always 
suspected was made in order that he might have, 
some future time, a pretext and disguise for his 
generosity. We took leave of each other, and I 
repaired, in the suite of my ambassador, to the 
town where your father resided—and where”— 

“ The history becomes tolerably well known to 
us both. But this noble Andreas—did you ever 
hear of him again ?” 

“T received two letters,” answered Henry, “ from 
that remote quarter of the world. After which I 
heard, but through no authentic source, that he died 
of the cholera. So far as fortune was concerned, 
I was left, as you see, entirely dependent on my- 
self. Still, I enjoyed the favor of my ambassa- 
dor—was not unpopular at my court—could reckon 
on some powerful friends ;—but all this has disap- 
peared.” 

“ All this, alas!” said Clara, “ you have sacrifi- 





ced forme. And I also ama fugitive from home.” 

“Then love must supply all. And so it has, and 
so it will. Has not our honeymoon, as they vul- 
garly call it, lasted nearly a year.” 

‘Tt shall last forever!” said Clara. Then after 
a pause, which was filled up as lovers’ pauses usu- 
ally are, she added: “ But the worst blow of all was 
the loss of your own book—that dear poetry you had 
written. If we had but kept a copy of it, we might 
have passed many hours of these winter evenings 
in reading it. But then,” she added, with a smile 
and a sigh at the same time, “‘ we should have 
wanted a candle.” 

“We talk—we gossip,” said Henry, “ which is 
much better. I hear the sweet tones of your voice ; 
you sing me a song, or you break suddenly out into 
that heavenly laugh of yours. What is there not 
in that musical jubilee langh? When I hear it, 
angel mine, I am not only delighted, I muse, I 
meditate, Iam rapt. How much of character is 
there in a laugh! You know no man till you have 
heard him laugh—till you know when and how he 
will langh. There are occasions—there are hu- 
mors when a man with whom we have been long 
familiar, shall quite startle and repel us, by break- 
ing out into a laugh which comes manifestly right 
from his heart, and which yet we had never heard 
before. Even in fair ladies, with whom I have 
been much pleased, I have remarked the same 
thing. Asin many a heart a sweet angel slumbers 
unseen till some happy moment awakens it, so there 
sleeps often in gracious and amiable characters, 
deep in the back ground, a quite vulgar spirit, which 
starts into life when something rudely comical pen- 
etrates into the less frequented chambers of the 
mind. Our instinct teaches us that in that being, 
there lies something we must take heed of. 

“As to that young and thoughtless publisher,” 
continued Henry, ‘ who became bankrupt and ran 
off with my glorious manuscript, he, no doubt, did 
us good service; for how easily might my inter- 
course with him, while the book was being printed, 
have led to our discovery? Your father has not 
yet, be assured, relinquished his pursuit of us—my 
passport would have been examined again with se- 
verer scrutiny—something, no doubt, would have 
led to the suspicion that the name I bear is assu- 
med. We should have been separated. So, angel 
mine, we are happy as we are—most happy.” 

It had now grown dark, and the fire was burned 
out; a candle to talk by would have been certainly 
superfluous: so they retired early to their sleeping 
apartment. Here they could continue their chat 
in the dark, quite heedless of the heavy fall of 
snow that was encumbering their windows. 


CHAPTER II. 


Next morning at approach of dawn, Clara has- 
tened up to run to the stove to awake the sparks in 
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the ashes. Henry soon came to her assistance, 
and they Jaughed like children, as, with all their 
efforts, the flame would not come. At last, with 
much puffing and blowing, the shavings kindled, 
and slips of wood were most artistically laid on so 
as to heat the little stove without any waste of the 
precious store. ‘ You see, Henry dear,” said 
Clara, there is hardly enough for to-morrow, and 
then’”—— 

““A fresh supply must be had,” said her hus- 
band, in a tone as if this matter of supply was the 
simplest thing in the world; whereas, he well knew 
that whatever stock of money remained to them, 
must be reserved for the still more essential article 
of food. After breakfast he again took up his jour- 
nal. ‘* How I long to come to that page which re- 
cords how you and I, dearest, ran away with one 
another.” 

“OQ Heaven !” cried Clara, “ how strange, how 
unexpected was that eventful moment! For some 
days my father had shown a certain ill-humor to- 
wards me, and had spoken in a quite unusual man- 
ner. He had before expressed his surprise at your 
frequent visits; now he did not name you, but 
talked at you, and spoke continually of young men 
who refused to know their own position. If I was 
silent on these occasions he was angry; and if ] 
spoke it was still worse: he grew more and more 
bitter. One morning, just as 1 was going out in the 
carriage to pay my visits, my faithful maid ran 
down the steps after me, and, under pretence of 
adjusting my dress, whispered into my ear that all 
was discovered—that my desk had been broken 
open, and your letters found—and that, in a few 
hours, I was to be sent off prisoner to an aunt ina 
distant part of the country. How sudden was my 
resolution! I had not ridden far before I alighted 
from the carriage, under pretence of buying some- 
thing at a trinket-shop. I sent the coachman and 
servant away, bidding them return for me in an 
hour, and then” 

“* And then,” interrupted Henry, “ how delighted 
was I, how almost terrified with joy, to see you 
suddenly enter my apartments! I had just return- 
ed from my ambassador, and had by good chance 
some blank passports with me ; I filled one up with 
the first name that occurred; and then, without 
further preparation, we entered a hired carriage, 
crossed the borders, were married, and were happy.” 

This animated dialogue was interrupted by the 
entrance of an old woman, by name Christina, who 
had formerly been Clara’s nurse. In their flight 
they had entered into her little cottage as a place 
where they could safely stop to rest themselves, 
and the faithful old dame had entreated them to 
take her with them. She now lived in a small 
room below, in the same house, and entirely sup- 
ported herself by going out to work amongst the 
neighbors. She entered the room at present, to men- 
tion that she should not sleep that night in her own 








apartment below ; but that, nevertheless, she should 
return next morning early enough to make their 
usual daily purchases for them. Clara followed 
her out of the room to speak with her apart. Henry, 
in her absence, as if relieved from the necessity of 
supporting his spirits, or deprived of the power 
which sustained them, sunk his head upon the table, 
and burst into tears, 

“* Why cannot I,” he muttered to himself, “* work 
with my hands as this poor woman does! I have 
still health and strength. But no—J dare not— 
she would then, for the first time, feel the misery 
of our position ; she would torture herself to work 
also; besides, we should be discovered and sepa- 
rated—and come what may, while we can yet live, 
we are happy.” 

Clara returned in excellent spirits. They sat 
down to their frugal and cheerful meal, to which 
some additions had been made by the obstinate 
kindness of old Christina. “I could not have the 
heart to refuse her,” said Clara. ‘“ Now, if only 
wood were not wanting, all would be well.” 

The next morning Clara slept longer than usual. 
She was surprised, on waking, to see that the day 
had dawned, and still more to find that her husband 
had left her side. Her astonishment was further 
increased when she heard, in the next room, a 
crashing and grating noise, as of one sawing through 
an obstinate piece of timber. She got up as speed- 
ily as possible, to ascertain the cause of these an- 
usual events. 

“Henry,” she cried, as she entered the room, 
“‘ what are you about there ?” 

‘“* Sawing wood, my dear,” he replied, as he looked 
up panting from his labors. 

“ But how in the world did you come by that 
saw, and this famous piece of wood ?” 

“*] remembered,” answered Henry, “ having 
seen in the loft above us, soon after we came here, 
in one of my voyages of discovery, a saw and a 
hatchet, belonging, I suppose, to some previous 
tenant of our apartment, or perhaps to our old land- 
lord. So much for these brave tools. As to this 
noble piece of wood, it was till this morning the 
banister to our staircase. Observe what solid, sub- 
stantial men our ancestors were! What a broad, 
magnificent piece of oak! This will make a quite 
different sort of fire from your deal shavings and 
slips of fir.” 

“ But,” cried Clara, “the damage to the house !” 

‘“* No one comes to see us,” said Henry. “ We 
know these steps, and indeed seldom or never go 
down them. The old Christina is the only person 
who will miss it, and I will say to her very gravely— 
Look you, old lady, do you think that a noble oak 
of the forest is to be hewn down, and then planed 
and polished by carpenters and joiners, merely that 
you may come up and down these steps a little 
more easily? No, no, such a magnificent banister 
is a most palpable superfluity.” 
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** Since it is done,” said Clara, “I will at least 
take my share in this new species of woodcraft.” 


So they laid the beam, which filled the apart- 
ment, on two chairs, and first they sawed with 
united efforts at the middle to make it the more 
manageable. It was hard work, for the oak was 
tough, and the saw was old, and the workmen were 
more willing than skilful ; but at length it came in 
two with a crash. 


“ Well,” said Clara, as she looked up, and threw 
her ringlets aside, her face glowing with the unwont- 
ed exercise, “ this work has one advantage at least; 
we want no fire this morning to warm us.” 


After sawing off several square blocks, Henry 
set to work with his hatchet to cleave them into 
pieces fit for the stove. It was fortunate that, du- 
ring this operation, which made the walls of their 
little dwelling re-echo, their landlord was absent. 
Nor were the neighbors likely to be much surpri- 
sed at the noise, as many handicraftsmen inhabited 
that locality. 


On this eventful day breakfast had been forgot- 
ten; dinner and breakfast were consolidated into 
one meal. This being dispatched with their usual 
cheerfulness, they retired to their seat by the win- 
dow. To-day there was no frost upon the glass ; 
and the sky—all that could be seen of it—was 
clear as crystal. It was a curiously simple pros- 
pect which this window presented. Underneath 
them, over the ground-floor of the house, had been 
constructed—for what reason it would not.be easy 
to say—a tiled roof, which projected in such a 
manner as completely to hide the narrow street 
from their view. In front stretched the long low 
roof of a building, which seemed to be used as a 
warehouse ; and on both sides they were hemmed 
in by the blank projecting walls and the tall chim- 
neys of larger houses—so that certain masses of 
brickwork, a long roof, and a fragment of the open 
sky, was all that the eye could possibly command. 
This complete isolation suited the lovers very 
well ; for, besides that it effectually concealed them 
from the discovery of their pursuers, it permit- 
ted them to stand at the window, and talk and 
caress, without the restraint occasioned by envious 
epectators, When they first occupied the apart- 
ment, if they heard an unusual noise out of doors, 
they naturally ran to the window to look down into 
the street; and it was not until after many fruit- 
less experiments, that they learned to sit quiet on 
such occasions. It was quite an event if a cat 
was seen stealthily making its way over the long 
sloping roof in front of them. In the summer, 
when the sparrows built their nests in the tall chim- 
neys on either side, and were perpetually flying to 
and fro, twittering, caressing, quarrelling—this was 
quite a society. When a chimney-sweeper once 
thrust out his black face from one of these chim- 
neys, and shouted aloud to testify the accomplish- 





ment of his ascent, it was an event that brought a 
shriek of surprise from Clara. 

Thus passed the days, and the pair were happy 
as kings, though they were living very like beg- 
gars. Very singular was their power of abstrac- 
tion from the future, their entire satisfaction with 
the present. Clara, it is true, cast some anxious 
thoughts after the wood; but Henry brought in 
every morning the necessary supply; there was 
no symptoms of failure. She thought indeed, of 
late, that the grain of the wood seemed altered ; 
but it burned as well as ever. 

“Where,” said Clara, one morning, “ where is 
our faithful Christina? I have not seen her for 
many a day. Yourise in the morning before I can 
get up—you take in the bread and the water-jug— 
I never see her. Why does she not come up! 
Is she ill? 

“No,” said Henry, with a slight embarrassment 
of manner, which his wife did not fail to detect. 

“Ah! vou conceal something from me,” she 
cried. ‘ I will go down directly and see what is the 
matter with her.” 

“It is so long since you descended these steps, 
and there is no banister—you will fall.” 

“ No, no, I know the steps—I could find them in 
the dark.” 

“‘ Those steps,” said Henry, with a mock solem- 
nity of manner—* those steps you will never tread 
again !” 

* Oh, there is something you conceal from me !”” 
exclaimed Clara. ‘ Say what you will, I will go 
down and see Christina.” 

She turned quickly round and opened the door, 
but Henry clasped her as quickly in his arms. 

‘‘ My dear,” cried he, “ will you break your 
neck t” 

The secret was at once disclosed. They step- 
ped together to the landing place. There were no 
longer any stairs to be seen. Clara clasped her 
little hands as she looked first down into the dark 
precipice below, and then at her husband, who main- 
tained the most comical gravity in the world. She 
then ran back to the stove, snatched up one of the 
pieces of wood, and, looking at it closely, said— 
“Ah, now I see why the grain was so different! 
So, then, we have burned up the stairs ?” 

* So it seems,” answered Henry, quite calmly. 
“TI hardly know why I kept this secret from you-— 
perhaps that you might not be distressed by any 
superfluous scruples. Now that you know it, lam 
sure you will find it quite reasonable.” 

** But Christina ?” 

“Oh, she is quite well! In the morning I let 
her down a cord, to which she fastens her little bas- 
ket. This I draw up, and afterwards the water- 
jeg. Our housekeeping proceeds in the most or- 
derly fashion in the world. When the banister 
was at an end, it struck me that one half at least of 
the steps of our staircase might be dispensed with ; 
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it was but to step a little higher, as one is forced 
to doin many houses. With the help of Christina, 
who entered into this philosophical view of the 
matter, I broke off the first, third, fifth, and so forth. 
When one half of the steps was consumed, the 
other half was also condemned as superfluous—for 
what do we want with stairs, we who never go 
out ?” 

‘“* But the landlord ?” 

“ He will not return till Easter. Meanwhile the 
weather will be getting milder, and there are still 
some old doors and planks up above, which I shall 
pronounce altogether superfluous. Therefore warm 
thee, dearest Clara, without any care for the fu- 
ture.” 

Things, however, did not quite fall out as ex- 
pected. On the afternoon of that very same day, 
a carriage was heard to drive up to the little house. 
They heard the rattling of the wheels, the stopping 
of the vehicle, the descent of the passengers. It 
was in vain to put their heads out of the window, 
they could see nothing there. But they heard the 
sound of unpacking, then the greeting of neigh- 
bors—it was evident, beyond a doubt, that their 
dreaded landlord had returned home much sooner 
than he ought. The heavy tread of the gouty 
gentleman now resounded in the passage—the crisis 
was at hand. Henry stood at the half-open door, 
listening. Clara sat within, regarding him with a 
questioning look. 

**T must go up,” the landlord was now heard to 
say; “I mast go up, and see after my lodgers. J] 
hope they are as cheerful as ever, and the young 
wife as pretty.” 

There was a pause. 
about in the dark. 

“* How is this ?” he muttered to himself. ‘ Don’t 
know my own house! Not here—notthere! Ulric! 
Ulric! help here !” 

Ulric, his servant and factotum, came to his as- 
sistance. 

“* Help me up these stairs,” said the landlord. “I 
am blinded—bewitched! I cannot find the steps, 
and they were broad enough !” 

“ Herr Emmerich,” said the old and somewhat 
surly domestic, * you are a little giddy from trav- 
elling.” 

“An hypothesis,” whispered Henry, turning to 
his wife, “ which unhappily will not hold.” 

** Zounds!” cried Ulric, who had run his head 
against the wall, “ I have lost my wits too !” 

“Tam groping right and left,” said the landlord, 
“and all around, and up above. I think the devil 
has taken the stairs !” 

“‘ Another hypothesis,” whispered Henry, “ and 
a very bold one.” 

Meanwhile the more sensible domestic had at 
once run for a light. This he now returned with, 
and, holding it up in his sturdy fist, he illuminated 
the quite empty space. 


The old man was groping 





“Ten thousand devils !” exclaimed the landlord, 
as he gazed around and above him with astonish- 
ment. “This is the strangest business! Herr 
Brand! Herr Brand! Is any one up there !” 

It was of no use to deny himself. Henry step- 
ped out, bent over the landing, and saw, by the un- 
certain flicker of the light, the portly form of his 
landlord. 

“ Ah! my worthy friend, Herr Emmerich!” he 
called out in the blandest manner imaginable, “ you 
are most welcome. It speaks well for the gout 
that you have returned so much earlier than your 
appointed time. I am delighted to see you look- 
ing so well.” 

“ Your obedient servant,” answered the other ; 
“but that is not the question. What has become 
of my stairs ?” 

“ Stairs! were there any stairs here?” said 
Henry. ‘Indeed, my friend, I go out so seldom, 
or rather not at all, that I take no notice of any- 
thing out of my own chamber. I study, 1 work— 
I concern myself about little else.” 

“ Herr Brand,” said the landlord, half choking 
with rage, “we must speak about this in another 
tone! You are the only lodger. You shall give 
an account before a court of justice” 

“‘ Be not over wroth,” replied Henry. “If you 
really contemplate legal proceedings, J think I can 
be of use to you; for, now I think of it, 1 perfect- 
ly remember that there were stairs here, and have 
a vivid recollection of having, in your absence, 
used them.” 

“Used them!” cried the old man, stamping with 
his feet; “and how used them? You have de- 
stroyed them—you have destroyed the house.” 

“ Nay, do not exaggerate, Herr Emmerich. I 
cannot ask you to walk up stairs, or you might see 
that these rooms we inhabit are in a perfect state 
of preservation. As to this ladder, which was but 
an asses’ bridge for tedious visiters and bad men, I 
removed it with great difficulty, as being super- 
fluous.” 

* But these steps,” cried Emmerich, “ with their 
noble banister, these two-and-twenty broad, strong 
oaken steps, were an integral part of my house. 
Old as I am, I never heard of a lodger who dealt 
as he pleased with the stairs of a house.” 

** Be patient,” said Henry, “and you shall hear 
the real connection of events. The post failed in 
bringing ovr necessary remittances; the winter 
was unusually severe ; all ordinary means of pro- 
curing fuel were wanting; I had recourse to this 
sort of forced loan. At the same time I did not 
think, respected sir, that you would return before 
the warm summer weather.” 

“Nonsense!” said the landlord. ‘ Summer 
weather! Do you think that these my stairs will 
sprout out again, like asparagus, when the summer 
comes t” 

* Really,” said Henry, “I am not sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with the growth and habits of the stair- 
plant to determine.” 

“ Ulric !” cried the wrathful landlord, “ ran for 
the police. You shall find this no jesting matter.” 

The police arrived. The inspector was scan- 
dalized at the outrage which had been committed, 
and summoned the delinquent to surrender. 

“Never!” said Henry. “An Englishman says 
well, that his house is his castle ; and mine is a cas- 
tle with the drawbridge up.” 

“There is an easy remedy for that,” said the 
officer, who thereupon called for a ladder, and gave 
command to his men to mount, to bind the crimi- 
nal with cords, and bring him down to his condign 
punishment. 

The house was now filled with the people of the 
neighborhood. Men, women, and children had 
been attracted to the spot, and a crowd of curious 
spectators, assembled in the street, made their 
comments upon the business. Clara had seated 
herself near the window, not a little embarrassed ; 
but as she saw that her husband still retained his 
accustomed cheerfulness, she also kept her self- 
possession—not, however, without much wonder- 
ing how it would all end. Henry came in for a 
moment to hearten her, and also to fetch something 
from the room. 

“* We are shut up, my dear,” said he, ‘‘like our 
famous Gétz in his Taxthausen. This obstinate 
trumpeter, has summoned me to surrender at mercy, 
and I will now answer him in the manner of our 
great model.” 

Clara smiled. 

“‘ Your fate is my fate,” she said, and added to 
herself in alow voice: “I think, if my father saw 
us now, he would forgive all.” 

Henry again stepped out upon the landing, and 
seeing they were verily bringing in a ladder, called 
to them in a solemn tone—Gentlemen, bethink you 
what you do. Ihave been prepared, weeks ago, 
for everything—for the very worst that can hap- 
pen. I will not be taken prisoner, but intend to de- 
fend myself to the last drop of my blood. Here 
do I bring two blunderbusses loaded with ball, and 
this old cannon, a fearful piece of ordnance, fall to 
the throat with every destructive ingredient. I 
have in this chamber powder and ball, cartridges, 
lead—all things necessary to sustain the war; 
whilst my brave wife, who has been accustomed to 
fire-arms, will load the piecesas I firethem. Ad- 
vance, therefore, if you wish blood to flow.” 

Henry had laid two sticks and an old bot upon 
the floor. 

The leader of the police, who could distinguish 
nothing in the dark, beckoned to his men to stand 
back. 

“‘ Better,” said he to Herr Emmerich, “ that we 
starve out this formidable rebel.” 

“ Starve, indeed!” said Henry; “ we are pro- 
vided for months to come with all sorts of dried 





fruits—plums, pears, apples, biscuits. The winter 
is nearly passed, but should fuel fail us, there is 
still in the roof above much superfluous timber.” 

“Oh, hear the heathen!” cried Emmerich in 
agony. “First he breaks to pieces the bottom of 
my house, and then he threatens to unroof it.” 

“It is beyond all example,” said the officer. 

Many of the spectators, however, were secretly 
pleased at the distress of the avaricious landlord. 
Some suggested the calling in of the military with 
their guns. 

“For Heaven's sake, no!” cried Emmerich; 
“the house will then be utterly destroyed.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Henry. “ And have 
you forgotten what for many years every news- 
paper has been repeating to us, that the first cannon- 
shot, let it fall where it may, will set all Europe in 
a blaze ?” 

** He is a demagogue, a carbonaro,” said the offi- 
cer. ‘* Who knows what confederates he miay have 
even in this crowd which surrounds us?” 

The alarm of the officers seemed, for a moment, 
to be justified, for a shout was now heard from some 
of the populace who were collected in the street. 
Emmerich and the officer turned round to inquire 
into the meaning of this new demonstration. Henry 
took the opportunity to whisper a word to his young 
wife. 

“‘ Be of good cheer,” he said; “ we gain time. 
We shall be able to capitulate. Perhaps evena 
Sickingen may come to our rescue.” 

The shout of the mob had been occasioned by 
the appearance of a brilliant equipage, which made 
its way slowly through the thronged and narrow 
street. The footmen were clad in splendid livery, 
and a coachman, covered with lace, drove four 
prancing steeds. The mob might be excused for 
shouting “ The King! The King!” The carriage 
stopped before the door of the house which was 
now become the great point of attraction, and a 
nobleman descended, elegantly attired and decora- 
ted with orders and crosses. 

“Does a certain Herr Brand live here?” in- 
quired the illustrious stranger; ‘‘ and what means 
all this uproar ?” 

Hereupon fifty different voices made answer with 
as many different accounts. The landlord, step- 
ping forward, pointed to the dilapidated condition 
of the house, and explained the real state of affairs. 
The stranger continued to advance into the hall, 
and called with a loud voice, “* Does Herr Brand 
live here ?” 

“Yes,” replied Henry from above; ‘ but who is 
this that asks ?” 

“The ladder here!” cried the stranger. 

‘No one ascends to this place !” said Henry. 

‘“‘ Not if he brings back the Chaucer, the edition 
of Caxton?” 

“O Heaven! the good angel may ascend !” and 
immediately ran back to Clara to communicate the 
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joyful news. “Our Sickingen is verily come!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Tears of joy were starting to his 
eyes. 

A few words from the stranger, addressed to the 
landlord and the officer, produced a sudden calm. 
The ladder was raised, and Henry, in a moment, 
was in the arms of his old friend, Andreas Vandel- 
meer! All was now joy and congratulation in the 
little apartment, as Henry introduced to his friend 
his dear and beautiful wife. The first greetings pass- 
ed, Vandelmeer informed them that the small fortune 
which Henry had entrusted to his care had increas- 
ed and multiplied itself, and that he might now con- 
sider himself a rich man. Vandelmeer, on his re- 
turn from India, had landed at the port of London. 
There it had occurred to him to procure some an- 
tiquarian present for his friend, like that which he 
had formerly givenhim. Entering the bookseller’s 
where his previous purchase had been made, he 
saw a Chaucer, which attracted his attention from 
its similarity to the one he had purchased for his 
friend. It was, in fact, the same. It had found 
its way back to its original owner. On opening it, 
he found some melancholy lines written on the fly- 
leaf, and signed with his present name and address. 
He immediately re-purchased the book, and has- 
tened to the discovery, and, as it proved, the res- 
cue of his friend. 

To complete the happiness of all parties, he 
was able to inform them that the father of Clara 
had laid aside his anger, and was desirous of dis- 
covering his daughter only that he might receive 
and forgive her. What need to say more? Even 
the landlord was content, and had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the devastation committed on 
his staircase.—[ Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 1845. 





LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 
Vil. 
LIFE. 


Life a muffled mystery seemeth, 
Woven with the smile and tear, 
Like the sleep of one that dreameth 

Of the cradle and the bier : 
For on hours of fancied pleasure 

Darkly throng a train of fears, 
While they march in solemn measure, 

To the knell of parting years. 
Life’s a river, restless ever, 

Onward still its waters flow, 
Mormuring and ceasing never, 

Waking notes of bliss and wo: 
Thus our path, so dark and dreary, 

Oft is cheered by transient gleams, 
But to mock the worn and weary 





With the falsehood of its beams. 








Life’s a flower—its bloom eternal ; 
Lends brief glory unto clay, 
Dwelleth ’mid fields ever vernal, 
In the light of cloudless day : 
For the heart to dust descending, 
Corruption seeth, and decay ; 
But above the charnel bending, 
Mercy calleth life away. 
Life’s the voice of one that crieth, 
In a vision, of the night, 
As the baseless phantom dieth 
With a gush of glad delight : 
Thus we walk thro’ paths of mourning, 
Throng'd with foes, a pilgrim band ; 
From the dream terrestrial turning, 
Waking to the better land. 
Life is an Angel tunéd lyre, 
Breathing fears and hopes sublime ; 
As upon each quivering wire, 
Fall the numbered sands of time: 
For how oft o’er hours soul cheering, 
Come forebodings dark and drear, 
All that’s bright and beauteous searing— 
Palling all that’s glad’ning here. 
Life’s a barque far seaward sailing, 
O’er a watery waste untried, 
Where voices of joy and wailing 
Break wild o’er the hasting tide. 
Thus we're ever, ever nearing 
The happy haven of the blest; 
Doubting, hoping, joying, fearing, 
Thirsting for the promised rest. 
Life by many a cloud is shaded, 
Cold as Northern winter’s snow, 
And by flowers of spring long faded, 
The last buds of autumn grow ; 
So the hand of Time entwineth 
Round man’s brow the wreath of night, 
With a sad, pale light, that shineth, 
Fitfully and ghastly bright. 
Life's a field of bloody battle, 
Ere the work of death is done, 
Mingling with the cannon’s rattle, 
Shout and shriek of sire and son: 
Thus, the voices that surround us 
Whisper to our love and hate, 
While, with Death's cold chains around us, 
We struggle in the ranks of fate. 
Soon the mystery will be spoken, 
And life’s mournful requiem o'er ; 
Soon will Death’s cold chain be broken, 
And Time’s river glide no more. 
Soon Life’s barque in heaven mooring, 
Untried seas shall sail no more ; 
And the Soul, no fears enduring, 
Naught shall suffer, naaght deplore. 
Courage !—Strife will soon be ended, 
Then the withered flower shall bl om, 
With the light celestial blended, 
Plack’d living from th’ earth’s dark tomb. 
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VIIL. 
PAUSE AND LISTEN. 


Desponding brother! pause and listen 
To the humble poet’s lay ; 

In thine eye the tear doth glisten, 
He would wipe that tear away. 

In thy breast fresh fears are springing—- 
Fears thy timid doubts instil : 

List! the spirit voice is singing, 
There is balm in Gilead stil!l.— 

Balm for all that can betide thee, 
All of sorrow, all of wo: 

What, tho’ thorns spring up beside thee? 
In thy pathway violets grow. 

They speak of earth, they speak of heaven; 
Of griefs below, of joys on high ; 
Of transient pangs, of pleasures given, 

That never cloy, and never die. 
Trust ye in earth ’—thy spirit driven, 
On the rack self-tortured lies,— 
The violet path of peace is given 
Souls that spurn time’s sensual ties. 
Trials, sorrows, without number, 
Cross life's short and narrow way ; 
And temptations never slumber— 
Seek they ever to betray. 
But they are all forms of blessing, 
Sent the spirit to refine ; 
And the grief, thy heart oppressing, 
Is the cup of love divine. 
And though bitterness it giveth, 
Peace it cannot take away ; 
For the noble spirit liveth, 
In communion, not with clay. 
Friendless, want and sable sorrow, 
These may be thy portion here, 
But the glories of to-morrow 
In the distant goal appear. 
Not a pang thy bosom rending, 
Not a tear that dims thine eye, 
But shall purchase an unending 
Recompense for thee on high. 


‘ Do portentous clouds betoken 





Desolation to thy path ? 
Keep thy faith and trust unbroken, 
Blessings wear the garb of wrath. 
Soon.a gentle voice, and cheering, 
Shall with joy thy spirit thrill, 
As, above the cloud appearing, 
Jesus whispers—* Peace, be still !” 
Thiong’d with foes, ’mid many dangers, 
Fearlessly the victory win ; 
Other than cold-hearted strangers 
Shall protect and cheer ye still. 
Angels, though unseen, revealing, 
Utter blessings, soft and low ; 
Pour the soothing oil of healing 
Into hearts imbrued in wo. 
And the child of grief rejoices, 











Drinks no more the fount of tears, 
As the many angel voices, 

Whisper of approaching years. 
Years of blessedness forever, 

In the paradise above, 

Where the ransomed spirit never 
Sigheth ’mid the hosts of love. 
Cheering, oh! how sweetly cheering 
Are those messengers of life ;— 

In this world of wo appearing, 

But to strengthen us in strife. 
Desponding brother! pause and listen ; 
In thy path e’en now they stand : 
With the dew their garments glisten, 

And they wave the beck’ning hand. 
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TWO DAYS AT NIAGARA. 


With what rapidity one travels now-a-days! Not 
many years ago, it is said, if a man proposed taking 
a Northern trip, he first deemed it expedient to 
have his will prepared and all of his property de- 
vised. But now he can go and return before the 
instrument of writing is ready for his signature. I 
left this Metropolis the latter part of July, fora Ner- 
thern tour, and afew days afterwards, about seven 
o’clock on one of the sweetest evenings in August, 
found myself on board of the “ Lady of the Lake” 
bound for Lewistown, en route for Niagara Falls. 
Our fine little steamer lay in the outlet of the Gen- 
nessee River, in full sight of its Falls, and about 
seven miles from where its waters mingle with 
those of the Lake. The scenery all around the 
landing is very picturesque. 

There was also on board of the boat a very 
agreeable company of Southerners, of whom I 
made the sixteenth. The party was composed of 
a bridegroom, a young and blooming bride, and two 
other ladies from the broad savannas of Georgia ; 
one middle-aged and chivalric Orleanois, and seven 
fine looking young Lovisianians, “ all ardent as a 
Southern sun could make them ;” three gentlemen 
who were well worthy of the “ Monumental City ;” 
and the writer, from Virginia. We had just time 
enough, after getting on board, to * blow off a little 
steam” at the agent for demanding porterage for 
our baggage, after having promised to deliver it at 
the wharf free of charge, when our “‘skipper,”’ being 
assured that all of his passengers had “‘ walked the 
plank,” ordered it to be drawn in, and his boat to 
be hauled out. Our boat, owing to the extreme 
narrowness of the river below Rochester, was 
some time in getting around, but after doing so, we 
went swiftly on our way rejoicing. (Before start- 
ing, I could not help contrasting the difference of 
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appearance between our light and airy American 
boat, and the black looking British Mail Steamer, 
“Chief Justice Robinson,” which laid just ahead 
of us. She had not a streak of white about her 
to relieve the eye.) The banks of the river, as the 
boat passes out, appear very precipitous. A run of 
an hour found us ploughing our way through the 
broad blue waters of Lake Ontario, in the direc- 
tion of Lewistown, by one of the most gorgeous 
twilights ever beheld. The scene that presented it- 
self on the lake, after old Sol, with his red and fiery 
face, had sunk down in its vast sheet of water, was 
truly enchanting. All around us seemed calm and 
hushed. Nought broke the quiet of the night, but 
the muffled sound of the steamer’s wheels as they 
displaced the water. So still were the waters of 
the Lake, and so clear their reflection of the hea- 
vens, that we imagined the boat sweeping o’er the 
surface of some brightly polished mirror, all dotted 
with stars. I gazed on the illasive sight until 
surfeited with its loveliness; and at midnight, after 
making several snoozy nods to the wheelhouse, 
near which I sat, by way of assuring it of my 
attentive consideration, I turned into my birth,— 
and—don’t remember any thing else that night. 

A little before sunrise the next morning, I was 
awoke by a rap at my state-room door, and the ebony 
colored head that thrust itself in, said—* de cap’n 
am requestame to ask de passengers to pint out 
dere baggage.” Just before this sudden interrup- 
tion of my slumbers, I had a dream. During 
my sleep, I had heard the thunder of Niagara dis- 
tinctly in my ear. But upon going out upon the 
promenade deck, the mystery was soon solved. 
My “thunder” was the roar of the boat's pipe. She 
was letting off steam. 

I found the steamer lying at Lewistown, on the 
American side of Niagara river, opposite Brock’s 
Monument, on the heights of Queenstown. A little 
time being occupied in “ pinting”’ out the baggage, 
we saw our trunks in a waggon “ on their winding 
way” around a very high hill, which we ascended 
by means of a flight of steps, numbering some 
hundred and forty, which lead up to the village. By 
the time we reached the top, we were fully convin- 
ced that Lewistown was “a village set upon a hill.” 
Almost breathless, we were very glad to take seats 
in some yellow painted vehicles, which were in 
waiting to convey us tothe Falls. Horses were 
attached to them, and they were called cars, but 
looked for all the world more like circus waggons. 
So impressed was one of our party with the idea 
that they were built for some equestrian troupe, 
that he put his head out of the window and very 
cooly informed the bystanding villagers, that we 
would “ put up bills” when we came back. 

From Lewistown to the Falls is eight of the most 
interminable miles in the mail routes of the country. 
Think, good Reader, of one’s being almost within 
hearing of Niagara Falls, and yet having to take it 
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in ahorse car at a snail’s pace! The rail road, nearly 
the whole way, is overa kind of shelving road, which 
runs along at the base of a rocky barrier some forty 
feet high. This rocky formation on the right, in- 
tervenes between the traveller and the river, and 
prevents him from seeing it, although but a short 
distance off, until getting within a mile or so of the 
Falls. The view from the opposite car window is 
very fine. You look down some two hundred feet 
below, and in a basin-like valley, see a number of 
beautiful, though small, rectangular farms in a high 
state of cultivation. Their luxuriant orchards, 
together with the grain which had commenced ri- 
pening when we passed, made the sight very pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

We were enjoying a laugh at the expense of one 
of the young Orleanois of our party, who had left 
his new gold watch behind him in the steam-boat, 
for the second time, when a cry of “the Falls!” pro- 
duced by a glimpse, caught through a sudden open- 
ing in the trees, of the spray clouds floating over 
the Cataract, arrested our attention. Ina moment, 
sixteen heads endeavored to find their way out of 
a car window, whose construction would admit 
of but one. Fifteen minutes more, and we were 
standing by our baggage, in the middle of the vil- 
lage street, quietly submitting to the inflictions of 
the porters uo: ihe different hotels. The English 
runner from the Clifton House on the Canadian 
side, was eloquent in the praises of his establish- 
ment; whilst a Yankee porter from an American 
house, standing by, “rather guessed,” that if we 
went on the other side, Her Majesty’s officers would 
have the pleasure of taking “a squint” into our trunks. 
Notwithstanding the protestations of John Bull to 
the contrary, and his blessings upon Jonathan for 
giving us this information, the Yankee’s argument 
was conclusive with us, and we went to the Cata- 
ract House. The proprietor quartered us in a fine 
wooden building, some twenty yards from the main 
house, and connected with it by a platform. This 
house was occupied by our party exclusively, du- 
ring our stay at the Falls, and duly “ dubbed” 
Sournern Hatt. 

After descending into the prose of travelling, by 
disposing of a capital breakfast, and attiring our- 
selves in clothes appropriate for the trip, we pro- 
cured the services of a guide, and started for the 
American Fall. Our young bride manifested more 


‘eagerness than any of the party to reach the Rap- 


ids, and compelled our guide to keep up a pretty 
quick pace. The old ones of the party went along 
soberly under their umbrellas, and the young Loui- 
sianians and myself endeavored to take it philo- 
sophically. Wending our way through a thickly 
shaded grove of large trees, we reached the Pago- 
da. This is an Observatory some hundred feet 
above the Cataract, and three hundred above the 
bed of the river. From its top, is the finest, first 
view of the American Fall. Climbing our way 
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up the stairs, from its summit we looked down on 
the mass of falling water below. We were disap- 
pointed, Can this, thought I, be the realization of 
my geography dreams; is this the grand original 
of my map reveries. But 1 was just entering 
ing the vestibule of Niagara’s sublimity. Descend- 
ing from this eminence, we crossed the bridge over 
the Rapids, deposited our three “ sixpences” a 
piece with the toll keeper on Bath Island, in whose 
book we also left our autographs, and then over an 
additional bridge to Iris Island. From the end of 
this Island, leaning for safety upon an old dead 
tree, which projects over the precipice, we looked 
over the small cascade between us and Luna Is- 
land, and had another view of the American sheet. 
Here the guide endeavored to point out to us three 
profiles, caused by the projections of rock under 
the Fall; but we were too intent in looking upon 
the Fall itself, to regard him. It seemed as if, in 
in the little time we had occupied in walking to this 
point, the body of water had grown greater; its 
roar louder ; the clouds of spray above it denser ; 
and ourselves more inclined to silence. Retracing 
our steps up the bank from this place, and taking an 
opposite direction, we came in sight of a little struc- 
ture erected upon the verge of the precipice, re- 
sembling very much a sentry-box. On reaching 
it, we found it descended some hundred feet to the 
rocks below, upon which it rested, and contained a 
spiral stair-case. The guide told us this was the 
Biddle stair-case, so called from Nicholas Biddle’s 
having made an appropriation for its construction. 
Two of the ladies of our party declined descending, 
but our young feminine married one, with her fear- 
less intrepidity, was already half way down before 
the guide cautioned us that it was not safe for more 
than three to descend at atime. Arriving at the 
base of the stairway, we bent our course along a 
narrow ledge at the base of the cliff, until we reach- 
ed the Central Fall, underneath which is the “ Cave 
of the Winds.” Here the scene was grand. 
Our young bride could not get enough of it, 
though being every moment more thoroughly 
drenched by the falling spray. The Orleanois 
gave vent to their admiration in sentences alier- 
nately French and English, and I endeavored, when- 
ever the wind blew away the mist, and exposed 
the mouth of the Cave, to utter some adjective. 
Niagara was growing upon us. 

The next sight, which bewildered our imagina- 
tions, and made us feel how great is God and how 
small is man, was the British, or Horse Shoe Fall ; 
which, though not so high as that of the American, 
inspires more awe. Far up as the eye can reach, 
from Prospect Tower, in the direction of Lake 
Erie, you see the waters which have but a short 
time left its placid bosom, now plunging on over 
the rocks like sweated racers, unconscious of the 
fearful goal which awaits them. Looking down 
into the terrible vortex below, you are made 


dizzy, and cling to the railing of the Tower for 
support. From the brow of the Cataract ascends 
a hooked cloud of spray, which seems to link this 
vast enigma of Nature to the throne of the Invisi- 
ble. We were surfeited with the sight. Some 
descended from the tower and returned by the nar- 
row bridge to the Island; the young Orleanois 
gazed on the scene as if petrified, and were speech- 
less ; whilst others engaged themselves in carving 
their initials on the railing, to show that they had 
been where should “‘ speak the voice of God alone 
and man be dumb.” I had the honor myself of 
carving for one of our fair friends, “ , Macon, 
Georgia.” ‘ Admiration,” remarks a great tou- 
rist, “is the most exhausting thing in the world.” 
We experienced all the truth of this observation, 
and were very glad to have our painfully distended 
thoughts relaxed by the guide, who took us around 
the Island and related some most marvellous sto- 
ries about a certain Hermit, (whether Goldsmith’s 
or not, I don’t know,) who it appears used to in- 
habit it; bathe in the rapids, and read books in a 
log cabin, which standing dilapidated, is pointed 
out to the traveller as his former residence. The 
legends, and a little book with a yellow cover, for 
which you pay a “ shilling,” say that he was drown- 
ed whilst bathing in the river below the Falls. 

At 3 o’clock we sat down to a splendid dinner. 
People have to eat at Niagara Falls as well as at 
other places. Sublimity bewilders the brain; but 
fills not the stomach. 

After dining, we prepared to start for the British 
Fall. The descent to the ferry is made by means 
of a stairway, which is laid in a deep excavation 
of solid rock. It is entirely housed in, and in 
going down its dark avenue, one experiences the 
same feelings which would be felt in going through 
Thames’ tunnel. Arriving at the bottom, we found 
a boat awaiting us, and seating the ladies in the 
stern, and raising umbrellas to protect them from 
the drenching spray, which is blown at all times 
from the Falls in dense clouds, when you are below 
them, we shoved off into the boiling waves. When 
we had got a little distance from the shore, our boat, 
large as it was, commenced reeling and plunging 
like a drunken man on the vast yest of waters, 
and it required all the strength of our athletic ferry- 
men for her to make any progress. As some tou- 
rist has remarked, she was as a mere “ egg-shell,” 
and a very slight alteration of position in her, 
would cause you to be engulphed in the awful caul- 
dron. The next adventure to going under the 
Falls, I conceive this of crossing the ferry in an 
open buat, the most hazardous. Arrived opposite 
the centre of the vast line of Falls, all thoughts 
of fear are gone,—the mind is otherwise filled. 
You may have heard of Niagara, possessed engra- 
vings of Niagara, or read of Niagara; but you 








will never have seen it until now. The sensation 
which fills the soul is overwhelmingly sublime. 
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Each moment that you look upwards at the vast 
volume of descending water, it appears to grow 
higher and higher, until it seems as if poured by 
the hand of Omnipotence from the clouds. Another 
minute and our boat shot into an eddy caused by a 
large projecting rock, and ran up on her ways. 
Then followed a scene that fully assured me that 
from “ the sublime to the ridiculous” is but a very 
short distance. We had scarcely time to disem- 
bark, before our party was besieged by a number 
of Canadian Caleche drivers, who seize the oppor- 
tunity of the presence of travellers, to get up a 
general melee, derogate vehicles, interchange choice 
epithets, and give each other a conventional cur- 
sing. One fellow, seizing me by the arm, said, 
“Mr. McDonald, get into my coach with your 
party,” so in eight of us went into his omnibus, 
and the rest got into another. By way of quiz- 
zing, | asked the owner of the vehicle, who was 
riding on the steps behind, how his lad, our driver, 
knew my name was “ McDonald!” so well ?” 

“* Oh,” said he, “ that’s one of the smartest boys 
in Canada—he knows every gentleman’s name, 
whether he has seen him before or not!” 

Strange subjects, thought I, her Brittanic Ma- 


sion made upon him, when, by the “trembling moon- 
beam’s misty light,” he saw the stalwart frame of 
our Scott mounted on horseback, and charging up the 
lane at the head of his men. Every spot of interest 
about the ground is pointed out to you. On the ex- 
treme right, where rested the head of the Ameri- 
can lines, now stands a church; and on the spot 
where the carnage was greatest, and the groan of 
the dying soldier went out mid the din of battle, 
is now heard, rising on each returning day of God, 
the prayer and the hymn. No one can appreciate 
the difficulties encountered by our troops unless 
they can see the ground. On the right, and near 
the head of the lane, is seen a grave yard, in which 
a small mound marks the resting-place of the offi- 
cers who fell in the engagement; and who, “ un- 
knelled, uncoffined,” were thrown into a pit and 
the earth heaped above them. It was in this yard, 
where “every turf” beneath your feet is “a sol- 
dier’s sepulchre,” that the gallant and impetuous 
Scott and his brave comrades, “ with the fierce 
gladness of mountain torrents,” precipitated them- 
selves on the British battery. The battle of Preuss 
Eylau took place in the splendor of a snow storm ; 
that of Lundy’s Lane was fought amid the thun- 


jesty must have in her American possessions. But |ders of Niagara. 


I was on British ground, so I said to myself, “* Honi 


soit qui mal y pense.” 


After visiting the battle-ground, we drove to the 


From the landing you are | Table Rock, where the finest view of the Horse 
driven up a steep, rocky road, to the summit of a|Shoe Fall is had. 


The gorgeous rainbows that 


cliff. Looking down from here renders you dizzy. | are always visible above the Cataract, and which 


The boat in which you came over appears 


** Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on the number’d idle pebbles chafes 

Cannot be heard so high :—I’ll look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 


continually shift their position, as the sun declines, 
are worth looking at for hours. Towards the wane 
of the evening, a proposition was made, that we 
should go under the great falling sheet of water 
to Termination Rock ; being two hundred and thirty 
feet behind the Great Horse Shoe Fall. It was 
readily assented to by nine of the party, among 


From here we were driven over a sandy road some | whom was our young bride, who was all anxiety 
two miles to the Battle Ground of Lundy’s Lane, | for the adventure, but yielded to the fears of her 


where, on the evening and night of the 25th of| female friends. 


The dresses furnished you by the 


July, 1814, the Americans fought one of the blood- | guide, who has a small house at the head of the 


jest and bravest battles on record. 


The feelings | stair-case, are made of coarse oil cloth, and when 


produced, by the sight of a spot which was once | fully attired in them, with a coarse towel around 
crimsoned by so much patriotic blood ; and the re- | your throat, water boots, and a tarpaulin cowl drawn 
collection, that it was here the laurels of our own | over the head, so as to expose only the face, we 
Scott were won, are of no ordinary character. An | looked for all the world like men “ fit for treasons, 


old British soldier, who was in the engagement 


,| Stratagems, and spoils.” The guide, however, did 


and who yet lives to tell the “battles, sieges, for-| not seem to apprehend any danger from brigands 
tunes” he has passed, is the guide to the ground. |of his own making, so cautioning us to see well 
Accompanied by him, you ascend to the top of a/|that our loins were girded, bade us follow him, and 
wooden observatory, erected for the purpose of|we descended the spiral stairway. On reaching 
viewing the surrounding country, which is ripe with |the base of the cliff, the guide led.the way, and 


the scenes of the last war. 
battle was very impartial. 


His version of the| we followed close behind. 
Though a very illite-| under the Cataract is extremely narrow, and one 


The path which leads 


rate man, his account of the engagement, which had | is constantly reminded that the least variation from 


evidently been carefully committed to memory, was 


,|the perpendicular will hurl him into the boiling 


nevertheless, very interesting. One of our party| waters below him. Just as you enter under the 
happening to interrupt him in the midst of his nar-| sheet, you are obliged to pick your way, and cling 
ration, he was compelled to commence and go over | to the projections in the wall of rock for support. 


again. 








He said he would never forget the impres- When we got here, the guide told us to draw a good 
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breath, and follow close after him. We did so; 
and the next moment found ourselves almost drown- 
ed; our eyes and nostrils were filled with water. 
Some staggered blindly forward, others retreated, 


about the undertaking,) is all that I got fer my 
pains. 

The next day, after dinner, the boatman again 
“rowed us o’er the ferry.” The view, after you 


and some turned their faces down in the hopes of| get in the middle of the river, looking down to- 


avoiding it. But all to no purpose. The dense 
and ceaseless clouds of spray beat up from under 
you, and notwithstanding your “ water proof” en- 
velope, every portion of your person is penetrated 
by it. Fortunately I happened to get hold of the 
guide’s coat, who dragged me forward into a slight 
vacuum, where drawing a long breath, and snorting 
the water from my nostrils, I opened my eves to one 
of the grandest sights in nature. The appearance 
presented, was that of an immense Gothic arch, one 
half of which was formed by the wall of limestone, 
which, rising perpendicularly behind you, ends in a 
tabular projection high above your head; and the oth- 
er, by the sheet of falling water from where it leaves 
the verge of the cliff, to where it rolls away in a mass 
of foam below your feet. But we had not reached 
the Termination Rock, and the guide, failing to 
make himself heard to the rest of the party, amid 
the incessant roar, beckoned to them to come on ; 
but they thinking there was rather too much of the 
tangible mixed up with the sublimity, chose to re- 
main where they were. Imitating the example of 
the guide, and letting myself down by my hands 
upon a lower and slippery shelf of rock, I followed 
close at his heels, taking care to preserve an up- 
right position, and in a few minutes we were at 
the goal of our efforts. Holding on with my hands, 
the next moment the occasional current of air 
which blows under the terrible tunnel, dissipated 
the mist for a minute or so, and I perceived that 
I was standing on the brink of an immense rocky 
cauldron, whose waters, some seventy feet below 
me, were bviling and foaming, and flashing, in ter- 
rible agony. Nothing can give anything like even 
a faint idea of the sight, but Byron’s description of 
“the hell of waters,” which he alludes to in Childe 
Harrold when speaking of Phlegethon. As if a 
sight too overpowering for human eyes long to 
view, the next minute it was again hid in a shroud 
of mist. After stumbling and floundering, from 
the weight of my water filled boots, by the assis- 
tance of the guide I regained the entrance, when 
throwing myself upon the loose lime-stone path, I 
concurred fully with the assertion of a tourist, that 
a man after accomplishing the feat, is a most ad- 
mirable “subject for the Humane Society to 
resuscitate.” My advice to all those who visit 
the Falls, and have no particular penchant for the 
“ Wasser Cur,” is to avoid the adventure person- 
ally, and look at an engraving of it. Underneath 
Niagara Falls is a splendid place for Hydropa- 
thists! A printed certificate, dated Niagara Falls, 
Canada West, with poetry printed on the reverse, 
(there is a great deal more of prose than poetry 


wards its outlet, is very unique. The banks on 
either side of you rise abruptly to a great height, 
and the river presents the appearance of flowing 
through a deep gorge, which has been caused by 
| some terrible convulsion of nature. The waters of 
Niagara are of a very transparent green ; and about 
amile below the Falls, covered with streaks of foam, 
they commence re-flowing with a lazy motion,— 
like exhausted gladiators returning to the arena of 
their late conflict. One of our party was twitting 
our young bride, in the boat, with wearing a green 
dress; saying it was indicative of excessive ver- 
dancy in the wearer. Her reply was, that Niag- 
ara was green, and Niagara was sublime, syllo- 
gistically, she was sublime! 

From the landing we drove to the Burning 
Spring. On our way hither we had an opportu- 
nity of observing that the “almighty dollar” had 
its potency among a people, who are ever filling 
your ears with Dieu et mon Droit, as well as with 
us of “the States.” Not far fromthe edge ot the 
precipice, near Table Rock, stands a pyramidal 
monument, which, at a little distance, has the ap- 
pearance of marble ; but upon close inspection, is 
found to be painted wood. The inscription is near- 
ly as follows: “In memory of Miss Martha K. 
Rugg, who lost her life by falling from this bank 
Aug. 24, 1844. At the Museum can be obtained 
a book containing the particulars for a shilling.” 
This instance of the bathos reminds one very for- 
cibly of an inscription on a beautiful monument in 
the Pere le Chaise :—‘ Erected by his disconso- 
late widow, who still continues the business at the 
old stand !” 

Arrived at the Spring, the attendant closed the 
door of the house to exclude the light, and then 
we were treated to a very fine illumination from 
the burning of the inflammable gas, which rises 
to the surface with a slight cracking noise, and 
readily becomes ignited by a lighted match being 
placed in it. The faces of those standing near, 
looked like the ** weird sisters” of Macbeth around 
the cauldron of Hecate. 

On returning to Table Rock to take our last look 
of the Horse Shoe Fall, our young bride proved 
herself a perfect Diana Vernon: a woman, who, 
if she was not “born insensible to fear,” was at 
least capable of manifesting very little of it. She 
threw down the gauntlet, and dared any of the 
company to descend with her to an enormous rock, 
which stands amid the beating surge at the base 
of an immense declivity. The descent to this 
rock, which is some hundred feet below you, is 
made over large masses of loose limestone, which 
are ever crumbling from the wall of rock above, 
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and rolling down the precipice below. This propo- 
sition, though very little relished, was accepted by 
one of the party and the writer, and down she went 
to the rock, near which, “a Mr. Thompson, of 
Philadelphia, lost his life in the summer of 1844,” 
and with the unfailing courage of a Grace Darling, 
mounted upon its summit. When we got up to 
the house again, the guide, who with others had 
been watching our adventurous heroine from the 
stairway above, said, that he had been in attendance 
upon the Falls nearly ten years, but that he had 
never seen a female upon that rock before. It 
was agreed by all present, that, after her, it should 
be called “ F n’s Rock ;” and the hardy pro- 
prietor of the dress-house so entered it in his 
Register. As for myself, 1 cannot 





“tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ;” 





but I can give a slight idea of the ascent of “ the 
steep” at Table Rock. I have no desire ever to 
repeat the undertaking. 

At sunrise the following morning I gave my 
*“Jast shilling” to a boot-black, kissed my hand to 
the pretty women, and bid adieu tothe Falls. Per- 
haps I may never look upon them again; but the 
impression made upon my mind, a Niagara of 
years can only wear away. It is a pleasure to 
recollect them. The sight of so much sublimity 
and so much terror, recurs to the fancy till it be- 
comes familiar; and as the fatigue and annoyance 
of travel fades from the memory, the imagination 
warms it into a poetic feeling, and we dwell upon 
it with delight. 

One of our party remarked, as the cars moved 
off, that Niagara Falls was the greatest ‘ watering 
place” upon earth ! 


Richmond, 1845. Ss. 





RUTH TO NAOMI. 
Rutu i.: 16, 17. 


Ask me not to leave thee now, 
For in sooth I know not how ; 
And it is not in my mind— 
Nor my heart—to stay behind. 


But, to share thy weal or woe, 
Where thou goest, I will go; 
Where thou stayest, | will stay ; 
Though it will be far away. 


And thy God, who is divine, 
And thy people, shall be mine; 
For with Israel’s chosen race 
I will have my dwelling-place. 


Where thou diest, I will die; 
Where thou liest, I will lie; 
God do so and more to me, 


THE GIANT OAK. 


There on the hill he stood, his verdant head 

Amid the clouds, his mighty feet among 

The rocks. When zephyr dallied with his locks, 
How soft his sighs and whispered words of love,— 
How like the roar of human battle was 

The noise, when all his branches fought the blast! 
Upon his lofty limbs the eagles built 

Their regal nest, and reared their noble young ; 
And there they screamed unto the rising sun, 
Ere yet the little marsh-wren knew he came. 
How towered in glory then the Giant Oak,— 
His dewy leaves bathed in the golden beams, 
Waving his hailings to the glowing orb, 

While yet in gloom and silence slept the vale! 


For centuries there the Giant Oak had stood : 
Stars he had seen go out upon the sky, 
And come not forth again, as from their thrones 
Fell the rebeling angels into night ;— 
Stars he had seen from chaos-wand’rings rise, 
And join the anthem of the glittering hosts, 
Like saints from earth to heaven to shine and sing. 
Amid, and o’er the wilderness he towered, 
When hill, and plain, and dale was wilderness, 
And sylvan generations, neath his arms, 
Had sprouted, grown, and fell, the moon, which 

shone 

Upon the sea, when, from the Pinta’s deck, 
The thrilling ery, ‘land ! land !” rose on the night, 
Poured on his slumbering leaves her silvery beams. 
He saw the storm of Revolution rise, 
And when its thunders burst at Lexington, 
He clapped, and clapped his myriad hands with joy, 
In the unshackled breeze which kissed the hills. 


There had he stood, and fought the Northern 
blast,— 
For centuries had he overcome its rage, 
The whirlwind, which tore up the aged pines, 
Had howled among his gnarléd limbs in vain. 


“Shouts for the brave old Oak!” the yeoman 

cried— 

‘** Shouts for the brave old Oak! the warrior Oak ! 

The victor of a thousand fields! Unbowed, 

Verdant and glorious atill he towers! And he 

Shall ever tower and thrive; each year shall bring 

To him a mightier greatness and more wealth 

Of shining leaves. Howl on, O northern blast ! 

And burst, ye clouds, with hail and whirlwinds 
black ! 

Hurl all your fury on the Giant Oak! 

Still shall he stand in glory on the hill,— 

Still shall his branches hold the eagle’s nest !” 


Alas! alas! O yeoman, there are foes, 





If e’en death part me and thee! 
Richmond. 


Undreamed of, or despised, ignoble foes, 
More mighty than the whirlwind and the blast! 
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And even whilst thou spake, the Giant Oak— 
The Warrior Oak-—was doomed! Ay, even then, 
The field-mouse and the epicurian worm 

His autumn wealth had gathered, and had bred, 
Were busy at his roots. And there, unseen, 
While rolled the years away, they revelled on. 
Root after root was severed, till his leaves 

Grew dull and dwarfish, and, at last, yellowed, 
And died, and came not forth again with Spring. 
And then his branches, one by one, rotted 

And fell, and from his trunk the bark pealed off. 
Naked and desolate—swayed by the breeze— 
The picus thrusting to his heart, for worms, 

Her greedy beak,—a perch for carrion crows 

He stood, till Heaven looked on his blasted form, 
In wrath, and said, “why cumbereth he the ground?” 
And the red bolts fell on him from the cloud. 


My Country! like the Giant Oak doth tower 
Thy glorious strength, verdant, and to the sky ! 
Thou bless’d of Heaven! how hailest thou the 

day—- 
How shinest in the sun, while yet, in night, 
The nations sleep! And thou shalt tower and thrive, 
Triumphant o’er the boreal storms of Time, 
Which, with the crash of empires, shake the world ! 
But if Corruption, with her loathsome train 
Of slimy demagogues and parasites, 
Gathered, and bred, and nursed, by “ Party Spoils,” 
Shall fester in thy soil—tTaEn sHALT THOU DIE! 
Not as becomes thy greatness, but in shame ;— 
Then shall thy beauty fall, thy strength decay ; 
And thou shalt stand, naked and desolate, 
And mocked, as stood the Giant Oak,—-as stood 
Old Rome, till Heaven doth rend thee with her 
bolts! 
© God! forefend, forefend, the cursed day ! 


J. S. Cuappourne. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





YONNONDIO; 


Or Warriors or THe Genesee! A TALe or THE 
Seventeenta Century. By W. H. C. Hos- 
mer. 


We like to see a spirit of nationality pervading 
the effusions of the bard. It shows that he loves 
his country, has studied her scenery, and treasured 
her history, and her legends, deep in his mind. In 
embodying in song the subjects peculiar to his na- 
tive land, the poet usually exhibits his strongest 
feelings, most thoroughly tries his powers, and is 
most likely to secure abiding fame. It is the glow- 
ing nationality of Burns’ poetry, which gives it 
such a beautiful and permanent charm. As the 
outburst of native feeling, his own countrymen ad- 
mire it; and as the outburst of natural feeling, it 


moves all hearts in all lands. The poetry of our 
own sweet Bryant is beautified by its distinguish- 
ing characteristic of picturing American scenery. 
Here, it is as placid as our broad lakes asleep at 
Summer's noon; there, as majestic in its flow as 
our mightiest rivers; and elsewhere, as solemn in 
its tone as the distant hymn of our ancient forests. 
Brvant, 


“In the love of nature, holds 
Communication with her visible forms,” 


and is thus enabled to breathe in song, her “various 
language.” His native streams, and fields, and 
woodlands, have infused their spirit into his, and 
given their hue to his verse ; and this is half the 
secret of its beautiful simplicity. 

The subject of Yonnondio is American. The 
burden of the song is of a race which, though much 
“scattered” and barbarously “ peeled,” had their 
birth, and still have their homes exclusively on this 
continent. It is of a tribe, whose battle-fields and 
burying-grounds were the youthful haunts of the 
minstrel himself. 

Yonnondio is written by one who is as familiar 
with Indian history, and who has studied Indian 
character as thoroughly as any man of letters in 
our country. The mother of Mr. Hosmer speaks 
the Indian language, with almost as much fluency 
as she does the English ; and from her lips, sinee 
his very infancy, the poet has been accustomed to 
listen to the legends of the ill-fated Senecas. So 
far, then, as a knowledge of his subject is concern- 
ed, he is well prepared to write Indian legends ; 
how far he is otherwise capacitated to weave them 
into song, there may soon be an opportunity to 
judge. 

“The poem,” we are informed in the preface, 
“is descriptive of events that occurred in the val- 
ley of the Genesee, during the summer and au- 
tumn of 1687—of the memorable attempt of the 
Marquis De Nonville, under pretext of preventing 
an interruption of the French trade, to plant the 
standard of Louis XIV in the beautiful country of 
the Senecas.” A love tale, deeply plotted and 
exceedingly thrilling, is happily blent with the his- 
torical narrative, and gives variety and interest to 
the poem. Its leading measure is the octo-sylla- 
bic, though there are frequent deviations, which 
prevent monotony in the verse, and render the re- 
citation more pleasurable to the ear. Mr. Hosmer 
is often very successful in adopting the sound to 
the sense. In the following lines the movement 
of the verse near the close, is as slow as that of 
the Indian warriors to whom they refer : 


‘** Beneath tall branches, grey with eld, 
Their labyrinthine course they held, 
While well the hindmost of the line, 
From view concealed betraying sign ; 
Sending keen glances in the rear, 





Lifting bowed herb and grassy spear, 
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Or, doubling, when the oozy ground 
Yielded beneath the slightest foot, 
Like hunted foxes when the hound 
And hunter are in hot pursuit. 
The red-breast, perched in arbor green, 
Sad minstrel of the quiet scene, 
While hymning, for the dying sun, 
Strains like a broken-hearted one, 
Raised not her mottled wing to fly, 
As swept those silent warriors by. 
The wood-cock, in his moist retreat, 
Heard not the falling of their feet; 
On his dark roost the gray ow! slept ; 
Time with his drum the partridge kept ; 
Nor left the deer his watering-place, 
So hushed, so noiseless was their pace,” 


The poem contains several daguerreotype 
sketches of Indian character, which are as correct, 
we think, as any which have yet been taken with 
the pen. Where red men are introduced, they look 
really like red men. We are not mistaken, we 
JSeel that we are in the presence of savages. The 
features and the movements are those of no other 
race of beings. There is a vividness and fulness 
in the pictures, which is the result of the most 
careful observation. Yonnondio could not have 
been written by one who had not seen Indians; 
nay, more, by one who had not associated with 
them, and-studied the most delicate shades of their 
character. It could have been written no where 
else than in America; and much of its marked 
and peculiar beauty would have been lost by com- 
posing it elsewhere than in the Genesee Valley. 
Some of the characteristics of the scenery of this 
Valley are painted, and are found in the most beau- 
tiful passages in the volume. Here is one: 


“ Treading upon the grassy sod 

As if her feet with moss were shod, 

Fled on her errand, Wan-nut-hay ; 

Nor paused to list or look behind, 

While groves of outline undefined 
Before her darkly lay : 

Boldly she plunged their depths within, 

Though thorns pierced through her moccasin, 

And the black clouds, unsealed at last, 

Discharged their contents, thick and fast, 

Drenching her locks and vesture slight, 

And blinding with large drops her sight. 


“The grizzly wolf was on the tramp 
To gain the covert of his lair; 

Fierce eyes glared on her from the swamp, 
As if they asked her errand there. 

The feathered hermit of the dell, 

Flew, hooting, to his oaken cell ; 

And grape-vines, tied in leafy coil 

To grey-armed giants of the soil, 

Swung, like a vessel's loosened shrouds, 

Drifting beneath a bank of clouds. 

From the pine’s huge and quaking cone 

Came sobbing and unearthly tone, 

While trunks decayed, of measure vast, 

Fought for the last time with the blast, 


The description of a mock, (Indian,) fight, in 
the Third Canto, is sprightly, graphic and forcible; 
and the simile in the first two lines, like all our 
author’s figures, is American. 


“Like Cougar, mad with taste of blood, 
A warrior darted from the throng, 
While the dim arches of the wood 
Rang with their gathering song,— 
High overhead his hatchet raised, 
While lightning from his eye-ball blazed, 
Then buried in the solid oak 
Its glittering blade with rending stroke. 
Changed was the scene from measure slow, 
To frantic leap and deafening yell, 
And on imaginary foe 
A bundred weapons fell, 
Till hacked and splintered to the ground, 
In fragments lay the post around. 


‘** Wild and more wild the tumult grew 
Amid the crazed, demoniac crew ; 

Knives flashed, and man to man opposed ; 
Dark forms in mimic combat closed ; 
Upwhirled in clouds the summer dust ; 
Quick blows were aimed, and furious thrust ; 
With face convulsed the fallen gasped, 
And murderous hands the scalp-lock grasped ; 
Some from the swathing board cut loose 
With seeming hate, the swart pappoose, 
Then raised it, struggling, by the heel, 
And pointed at its throat the steel; 

While others on the trampled ground, 
Limbs of the frantic mother bound, 

And ber shrill cry with laughter drowned. 
Feigned was base flight and bold advance ; 
Poised was the long, bone-headed lance ; 
Stout arms the heavy war club swayed ; 
Elastic bows sharp twanging made ; 

And mocked, with modulated tone, 

Was victor shout and dying groan.” 


Mr. Hosmer is successful in taking other than 
Indian photographs. His likeness of De Grei, a 
conspicuous character in the poem, exhibits de- 
scriptive powers of a high order. The reader will 
find it on pages 74-5. 

In picturing natural scenery, Mr. Hosmer is ex- 
celled by few of our poets except Bryant and Street. 
Yonnondio contains—what the former once called 
his “ Themes for Song,”—a gallery of pictures. 
Almost every inch of ground described, has been 
trodden by the poet, and surveyed with a painter’s 
eve. Indeed, we have heard the aathor remark, 
that mnch of the poem was composed on the very 
spot where the scenes are laid. Hence they are 
true to nature in the strictest sense. The longest 
and loveliest of those sketches of natural scenery 
is contained in the First Canto: but’a shorter pas- 
sage from the Fourth will serve our purpose : 


**The devious way on which they marched 
By braided boughs was overarched ; 

And right and left, spread far away, 

Fens only lit by fire-fly’s ray ; 

Dark with a tangled growth of vine, 





And near her fell with crashing roar, 
That shook the cumbered forest floor.” 





Black ash, huge water-oak and pine, 


Mixed with red cedar, mossed and old, 
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Set firmly in the watery mould. 

Here, covered with a slime of green, 
Stagnant and turbid pools were seen, 
Edged round with wild aquatic weeds, 
Long-bladed flag and clustering reeds, 
Pond lilies, oily-leaved and pale, 

Red willow and the alder frail ; 

There, skeletons of groves gone by, 

Sad objects to poetic eye ! 

Like monarchs by the battle-blast 
Assailed and overthrown at last, 
Wasted and worn in bough and stem, 
And robbed of leaf-wrought diadem, 
Lay rotting in their barky mail, 
Indifferent to sun and gale. 

Deep hollows in the miry clay, 

Marked where their roots once spread away, 
Now mixed with many a rugged mound, 
Formed when their fastenings were unbound, 
Or wrenched, like gossamer, in twain, 
By the wild rushing hurricane.” 


Tt will be seen that our author is a close student 
of Nature. The following extract shows that his 
studies have not been confined to her external beau- 
ties, which he elsewhere so admirably portrays :— 


‘¢ The blue lipped wave stole up the beach, 
Its red polluted sand to bleach ; 

Breathing a low and whispered moan, 

A sad, mysterious undertone, 

As if it bore a heart, and sighed 

For those who in that strife had died.” 


Blemishes, which this poem contains, are mostly 
of a minor character. Mr. Hosmer is sometimes 
unfortunate in the selection of a word, and gives 
unimportant adjectives too conspicuous a place 
among the rhymes. Such faults, however, are not 
common, neither are they glaring. The author, 
who is young, will discover them as his judgment 
ripens; and purged of these, Yonnondio, which is 
a truly American poem, will be likely to receive a 
happy immortality. 


J. CLEMENT. 
Buffalo, New York. 





VALCLAUSA. 


The sun at noon ne’er dropt a short glance in 

A dimmer dell. Around the mountains crowd, 
As if, with side by side, they strove to shield, 
From every breeze, this drowsy pool wherein 
They watch the downward phantoms of themselves. 
Blue heaven from cliff to cliff low-arching lies 

A narrow dome, where the down-gazing eagle, 
O’erpassing hears no echo of her scream, 

Ere her wide wings are gone.—Here let me rest. 


A weary, mazy way, that lonely swan 

Hath wildered me, beneath o’erarching shades, 
Fading away like a melted snow-wreath,—then 
Glimpsing adown the stream a wreath new fallen. 
Now may I watch thee on the broader sheet, 





On thine own image brooding placidly, 
And o’er the unwrinkling image of the sky. 


This chilly heart almost stands still to listen 
Intensely, while the stir of woods sequestered, 
The dirge of hermit waters fill my ear, 
Perchance till now by man heard never. Here, 
Nor human steps, nor tongues have chased away 
The lingerings of His presence. who was here 
To pile this scene of solitude sublime, 

His plastic hand passed hollow o’er these hills; 
His finger traced this channel, and his breath 
First woke among the leaves this whispering. 
All is so fresh, untouched, unchanged, that I 
Feel awe-struck in this valley unexplored, 

As tho’ I were profanely venturing 

In one of Nature’s chambers, whence her sire 
Had just gone forth? 


In utter solitude 
How audible is nature’s moral voice! 
Far from the drowning hum of man, it swells 
As waterfalls, by day unnoted, roar 
Clear in the listening night. And face to face 
With Nature, lone, I feel like the left child, 
Whom none are nigh to charm away his fears 
Of haunted darkness. In upon itself 
Shrinks my humbled soul. 


Everlasting hills! 
Where sits Eternity, to note the change 
Of things below,—ye patriarchal oaks 
Crowding up your steep amphitheatre, 
Shade leaned on shade ; and looking down on these, 
Ye queenly pines, how vain man’s title seems, 
Of lord of earth, as in your ranks | stand, 
Nature’s inanimate nobility! 


Wast thou alone in God’s eye when he sketched 

This scene, poor mant Why for a thousand sum- 
mers, 

Now first to me revealed, have flowers recluse 

Smiled and breathed sweetness on yon desperate 
cliff, 

Eyed by the wild goat vainly? Or why wastes 

This fairy streamlet’s loveliness, that starts 

All foam and murmur from its tilted bed, 

Where rocked the white swan dimly seen ’mid 
whiteness ? 

Then, like a snake coiled in the midst, it spreads 

An unstirred lake, the mountain’s mirror—then, 

Like a snake starting, steals away beyond. 

Or why to roof it, rose this colonnade, 

So echoing and long, of sycamores, 

Whose smooth trunks high and white might bring 
to mind, 

By moonshine seen, the columned skeleton 

Of some old cityt Yonder sun-lit eagle, 

In rings majestic settling to her nest, 

Alone hath watched a thousand eves like this 

Die on the mountains. 
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Spirit of love and life, 

I feel, yea know, that joy is no sole boon 

Of breathing things, for Thou art everywhere. 

That stirring wild flower drinks the breeze, me- 
thinks, 

With gust no less than human infancy 

Of new life hath. Hills swelling to the skies, 

Do ye not love to breathe Eve’s rosy air, 

And bathe in Heavent Gnarled monarchs of the 
wood, 

A-tip-toe on your foothold difficult, 

One o’er the other, can ye look sheer down 

In this ravine profound and tingle not 

With a sense like sublimity ? 


When the clouds 
Of deep, portentous red, curled round these cliffs, 
Shall spread a canopy of storm ere morning, 
Mountains, will ye not to the jarring thunder 
Thrill in your hearts of stone, with gladness fierce, 
Of warrior sort, as ye by flash-light see 
Each other leaping out of darkness, and 
Your forests tossing their Briarean arms? 


J. S. A. 





IMAGINATION AND FANCY; 
BY LEIGH HUNT.* 


This is emphatically an age of book-making. No 
one can look at the stream of volumes so uninter- 
ruptedly pouring from the press, without being 
struck at the very few which display thought or 
originality, or which will survive the lapse of twenty 
years. Of the prevailing art of book-manufactu- 
ring, now so thoroughly understood, and so exten- 
sively practised, the book before us is an excellent 
specimen. Our friend, Leigh Hunt, is an old and 
experienced journeyman at the trade ; a man of all 
work, ready to turn his hand to any job promising 
adequate remuneration. He has served a long and 
faithful apprenticeship to it, passing through all the 
gradations, and now, after forty-five years of as- 
siduous authorship, we have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him again with all his jauntiness, spruceness, 
egotism, and cockneyism almost as rampant and 
conspicuous on the verge of sixty as at sixteen. 
If he lives, we predict that his will be a “ green 
old age,” in more senses of the word than were 
dreamed of in the philosophy of old Adam, for he 
seems to retain his juvenile freshness and blue-coat 
boyishness, in a manner quite remarkable to a spec- 
tator. 


* Imagination and Fancy; or, Selections from the Eng- 
lish Poets, illustrative of those first requisites of their Art. 
With markings of the best passages, critical Notices of the 
Writers, and an Essay in answer to the Question, “* What 


Of this book we may truly quote the old remark, 
that what is good is not new, and what is new is 
not good. That is, the good in it consists of va- 
rious quotations, which every reader of poetry 
knows by heart. The new in it is composed of 
his own trifling editions, and sundry excerpts, only 
not already known, because not worth knowing. 
But, to begin with the beginning, we must first 
consider his introductory “ Essay in answer to the 
question, ‘ What is Poetry ?” 

Perhaps no point has been more often discussed, 
or with less satisfactory result, than the essential 
attributes of poetry. Each man who has taken it 
up, has arrived at a different conclusion, and has 
succeeded in convincing no one but himself. We 
have not self-sufficiency enough to enter on a ques- 
tion which involves so much speculation, and which 
presents itself in so many thousand aspects. He 
who shall form a definition of poetry, which shall 
embrace it in its infinite variety and vastness, and 
yet be applicable to its numberless minute points, 
will be worthy of all honor. Perhaps Shelley, in 
his unrivalled “ Defence of Poetry,” has succeed- 
ed better than any of his predecessors. Like a 
true poet, he has taken hold of the question in its 
most catholic aspect, and considers it, not as tied 
down by the bonds of mere peo and ink, but as it 
exists in the world, influencing man unconsciously, 
and manifesting itself in the beautiful and sublime, 
whether produced by human or natural agency. 
It rises spontaneously and is seen everywhere ; and 
he whose spirit is most alive to its power, whether 
in man or the meanest flower, is a poet. But this 
broad and comprehensive view of the subject has 
escaped the puny grasp of Leigh Hunt, and he has 
restricted it to its most limited sense. We quote 
the opening sentence of his essay as embodying his 
opinions, and as a specimen of his inartistic and 
slip-shod prose :— 


“ Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that 
is to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, 
which is more or less shared by all the world, but 
as the operation of that feeling, such as we see it 
in the poet’s book, is the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustra- 
ting its illustrations by imagination and fancy, and 
modulating its language on the principle of variety 
in uniformity.” 


He thus not only restricts poetry to the expres- 
sion of a sense of the beautiful on paper, but limits 
that to cases where itis in verse. Thus, on page 
24, he proceeds : 


“ With regard to the principle of Variety in Uni- 
formity, by which verse ought to be modulated, and 
one-ness of impression diversely produced, (what 
does this mean *) it has been contended by some, 
that Poetry need not be written in verse at all ; that 
prose is as good a medium, provided poetry be con- 





is Poetry?” By Leigh Hunt. 
VoL. XI—93 


veyed through it ; and that to think otherwise, is to 
confound letter with spirit, or form with essence. 
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But the opinion is a prosaical mistake. Fitness 
and unfitness for song, or metrical excitement, just 
make all the difference between a poetical and 
prosaical subject ; and the reason why verse is ne- 
cessary to the form of poetry, is, that the perfection 
of poetical spirit demands it ; that the circle of en- 
thusiasm, beauty, and power, is incomplete with- 
out it. Ido not mean to say that a poet can never 
show himself a poet in prose ; but that, being one, 
his desire and necessity will be to write in verse ; 
and that, if he were enabled to do so, he would not, 
and could not, deserve his title. Every poet, then, 
is a versifier; every fine poet, an excellent one; 
and he is the best whose verse exhibits the greatest 
amount of strength, sweetness, straightforwardness, 
unsuperfluousness, variety, and one-ness.” 


The distinction our author draws between poeti- 
cal and prosaical subjects, is much more apparent 
than real. Every different individual will have a 
different scale for such admeasurement; and the 
higher faculty a poet possesses, the more subjects 
he will subdue beneath his power. Look at the 
universal grasp of Shakespeare, and observe how 
many things he has rendered redolent of beauty, 
which a meaner mind would have cast aside as ut- 
terly unfit for “song or metrical excitement.” It 
varies, too, with every age; and what is regarded 
as the end and aim of poetry by one generation, is 
scouted at and held up to ridicule by the succeed- 
ing. Pope is now regarded to have made a grand 
mistake in all the subjects selected by him as wor- 
thy his Muse, and our friend Hunt, himself, never 
lets slip an opportunity of ridiculing him; yet he 
was the Magnus Apollo of the eighteenth century, 
and his themes were long considered the only ones 
suitable for poetry. When the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” appeared, the Edinburg Reviewers, while 
according to Scott a full meed of praise, entreated 
him to abandon such subjects, and take up some- 
thing more worthy of him ; and not long afterwards, 
Byron, in his “ English Bards,” reproached him 
for wasting his genius over a series of “ black let- 
ter ballads.” 

Mr. Hunt is even less happy in his assertion, that 
they alone are poets who can wield the pen, and 
“ build the lofty verse,” and that poetry is not to be 
found outside of the confines of verse. A genu- 
ine poet, whose chief fault is that he has left so 
few evidences of his genius, has said 


“Sum sangis ar writt bot nevir sung.” 


And much poetry is there which can never be sung, 
and yet which makes its way to the heart with an 
appeal that cannot be mistaken. Is not the old 
classical mythology in itself poetical, even depri- 
ved of the strength of Homer, or the sweetness of 
Ovid? Is not Plato a poet, ay! a lofty one, though 
he scarce wrote fifty linesin verse? Is not Livy’s 
history a poem, a prose epic? Can we read any 


of Bacon’s writings, or hear of his walking bare- 
headed in the rain, in order that he “ might fee/ 
Is 


the universe,” without confessing him a poet ? 








not Fuller’s ‘* Holy Wars” a poem? To descend 
to more modern instances, is there no poetry in Ku- 
gene Aram, or Zanoni, though Bulwer has never 
been able to write decent verse? We have said 
nothing of the grandest of all poetry—that of the 
Scriptures, though Hunt endeavors to get round it, 
feeling the untenability of his position, by saying, 
that in the original it is written in verse. If so, 
translation without metre, should have evaporated 
all its poetry. But to take a broader ground, are 
they alone poets who write? When we listen toa 
spirit-stirring or melting piece of music, do we not 
feel that its creator was a poet. When we gaze 
on one of Huntingdon’s pictures, where the artist 
has transferred the visions of his glowing soul to 
canvass, do we not read therein an unsung poem, 
and confess him a poet who conceived it? Is it 
not the same with sculpture, though the unmallea- 
bility of the materials renders its manifestations less 
visible, and its full projection more uncertain? 
And, after feeling and experiencing all this, shall 
we agree with one who comes, like Hunt, and tells 
us that “ No good can come out of Nazareth,” no 
poetry can come except from pen, ink and paper? 

Another of Mr. Hunt’s texts may perhaps be 
worth commenting on— 


“Verse is to the true poet no clog. It is idly 
called a trammel and a difficulty. Itisahelp. It 
springs from the same enthusiasm as the rest of 
his impulses, and is necessary to their satisfaction 
and effect. Verse is no more a clog than the con- 
dition of rushing upward is a clog to fire, or than 
the roundness and order of the globe we live on, is 
a clog to the freedom and variety that abound within 
its sphere.” 


It will here be seen that Mr. Hunt regards verse 
as the natural consequent of poetry, without which 
it cannot exist. If this is the case, we may ask 
what system of versification is it which springs 
naturally from poetry? Is the old Hebraic the true 
one, or the stately classical metre, or the complex 
and involved Norse and Icelandic, the rough and 
abrupt Saxon, or the modern flowing and rhyming 
stanzas? Surely some one of these must be the 
genuine one, for they cannot all be as necessary to 
poetry as spericity to the globe, or rising upwards 
to flame. But it is not worth while to trouble our- 
selves much to fathom Mr. Hunt’s meaning, since 
he contradicts himself within a few pages. Speak- 
ing of the octosyllabic measure, the most pleasing 
in the language when properly managed, he says : 


“Tt has been advocated, in opposition to the he- 
roic measure, on the ground that ten syllables lead 
a man into epithets and other superfluities, while 
eight syllables convert him into a sensible and pithy 
gentleman. But the heroic measure laughs at it. 
So far from compressing, it converts one line into 
two, and sacrifices everything to the quick and im- 
portunate return of the rhyme.” 


This is a singularly candid confession of the atter 
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fallacy of his previous assertion, that verse so far 
from being a clog, was a help to the poet. 

After speaking thus at length on the essence and 
attributes of poetry, our author proceeds to give us 
his opinions on the requisites of versification. If our 
readers know anything of Leigh Hunt, they are no 
doubt aware that these are somewhat peculiar ; and 
he here advocates them, with all his vigor, for the 
twentieth time. His principal canon is an utter 
contempt for smoothness, or attention to the metre. 
A line that runs evenly on, with the accents falling 
in, and chiming with the longs and shorts, he seems 
toconsider unworthy of apoet. It must have two or 
three redundant syllables or misaccentuations to 
render it palatable. ‘ Smoothness,” says he, “ is 
a thing so little to be regarded for its own sake, 
and indeed so worthless in poetry, but for some taste 
of sweetness, that I have not thought it necessary 
to mention it by itself.” But, discarding rhyme, 
which is unnecessary, smoothness is the principal 
and distinguishing difference between verse and 
prose,—the essential of versification, for prose can 
have melody and sweetness almost to as great a 
degree as verse. According to our author, how- 
ever, versification isthe essential of poetry. There- 
fore, by discarding smoothness, he proves satisfac- 
torily that prose and poetry are the same thing. 
To do him justice, he acts up to his precepts; he 
practises as he preaches, and his writings, if taken 
atthe standard at present accorded them, bear him 
out in the conclusion that verse and prose are iden- 
tical. Unfortunately, we have near us at the mo- 
ment no volume of his poetry to quote from, but 
we extract the first passage given in Griswold’s 
“Poets of England.” It is one of the choice por- 
tions of the “Legend of Florence,” Hunt’s best 
production, and regarded by his admirers as a work 
for immortality. «ripa re és det. We write the lines 
as prose, premising that in the original they are 
given as blank verse—dlank enough Heaven knows; 
and we defy any one to break it up into its original 
verses. It is a labored description of one of the 
principal characters. 


“In all, except a heart, and a black shade of su- 
perstition, he is man enough! Has a bold blood, 
large brain, and liberal hand, as far as the purse 
goes; albeit he likes the going abroad to be blown 
about with trumpets. Nay, I won’t swear that he 
does not love his wife, as well as aman of no sort 
of affection, nor any domestic tenderness can do 
so. He highly approves her virtues, talents, beau- 
ty ; thinks her the sweetest woman in all Florence, 
partly, because she is,—partly, because she is his 
own, and glorifies his choice; and therefore he 
does her the honor of making her the representa- 
tive and epitome of all he values,—public reputa- 
tion, private obedience, delighted fondness, grate- 
ful return for his unamiableness, love without 
bounds,—in short, for his self love ; and as she finds 
it difficult, poor soul! to pay such reasonable de- 
mands at sight with the whole treasure of her heart 
and smiles, the gentleman takes pity on—himself ! 





Looks on himself as the most unresponded to and 
unaccountably ill-used bad temper in ‘Tuscany ; 
rages at every word and lvok she gives another ; 
and fills the house with miseries, which, because 
they ease himself, and his vile spleen, he thinks her 
bound to suffer.” 


It must not be thought that we put this to a test 
too severe. The ancient MSS. were written with 
even the words run together, and yet they are poe- 
try still; and no one could for a moment bewilder 
himself among the Miltonic cadences. Are we, 
then, to listen to a man lecturing gravely and criti- 
ically on the most delicate and minute points of 
poetry and versification, who will present to the 
world, as good sense, lines so filled with elisions, 
redundancies, inversions, and inelegant expressions, 
and, with all this, so rough and unmelodious ? 


“ And, shall we own such judgment? no!—as soon 
Seek roses in December,— ice in June, 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 

Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false.” 


Leaving this subject, Mr. Hunt proceeds to speak 
at length on sweetness, accent, harmony, and other 
accessories of poetry. Some of his remarks, 
though not novel, are good, though he is far too 
apt to over-refine, which is not singular, seeing 
that he has been writing on these subjects for thirty 
years, and naturally pushes them too far. In his 
admiration of his favorites, especially Coleridge, 
he is determined to see no fault in them, and finds 
beauties in their very lapses of thought and ex- 
pression. 

He then goes on to advise and counsel the young 
and timid reader, who wishes to ascertain ‘* What 
is the quickest way of knowing bad poets from 
good, the best poets from the next best, and so on?” 
The only plan, he gravely answers, is to read and 
study attentively the various poets, and then see 
what are liked. The unfortunate questioner here 
finds himself placed, by his quizzical preceptor, in 
the position of the learned Monsieur Jourdan, who 
had been speaking prose all his life without know- 
ing it. 

Having now discoursed at considerable length 
on the preliminary essay, we will proceed to ex- 
amine the body of the work. 

The general idea of the book is good. It wasa 
happy thought to present to the reader the passa- 
ges in England’s poets, most remarkable for fancy 
and imagination ; bat it was attended with difficul- 
ties as to the bounds to be made, very few extracts 
could be selected displaying imagination unmixed 
with other faculties, and, where once other claims 
to admiration are admitted, it would be difficult to 
say “thus far shalt thou go.” Mr. Hunt has not 
always been fortunate in his selection. We also 
object to the plan of marking and italicising the 
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words and lines which struck the editor as espe- 
cially good: ‘Tot homines, tot mentes”—nine 
men out of ten will select different objects of pleas- 
ure in an extract of any length, and we can safely 
say, that not one in ten of Mr. Hunt’s markings 
strike us as containing any thing to be admired ; 
it is, therefore, unpleasant to have obtruded upon 
one, a passage or expression in which one can see 
but little or no beauty. Even where the tastes 
agree, it mars to a great extent the effect of a 
pleasing idea, to have it thus separated and thrust 
upon us. Let any one read the “ Eve of St. Ag- 
nes,” by a common edition, and then with the aid of 
Mr. Hunt’s markings and accents, and he will 
speedily find the difference. 

So much for the design. As for the execution, 
it is even worse. From the whole body of Eng- 
lish poets, the only ones from whom he has culled 
are Spenser, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher, Middleton, Dekker,* and Webster, 
Milton, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. He has 
been singularly unfortunate in his extracts. With 
all the really beautiful passages selected, every 
reader of poetry is already familiar, and those that 
are not common are not worth much. For in- 
stance, from Shakespeare he quotes the magical 
portion of the Tempest, the witch-scene in Mac- 
beth, the fairy plot of the Midsummer's- Night 
Dream, the beautiful scene of Jachimo in Imogen’s 
chamber, and two or three little extracts. Milton 
contributes L’Allegro, and I] Penseroso, Lycidas, 
and one or two of the best known passages in 
Paradise Lost, and Comus. It is most easy to 
manufacture a book thus, extracting a dozen pages 
at a time, as Dr. Aikin did, on a larger scale, in the 
so called “ British Poets.” But, as might be ex- 
pected, Spenser absorbs the major part of Mr. 
Hunt’s attentions, and accordingly one-fifth of the 
whole book is devoted to him. He is extolled in 
almost every conceivable manner, and among other 
excellences, his descriptive powers are highly 
praised, Mr. Hunt informing us, that, had he only 
known how to paint, “there is ground for believ- 
ing that England would have possessed, in the per- 
son of one man, her Claude, her Annibal Caracci, 
her Correggio, her Titian, her Rembrandt, perhaps 
even her Raphael.” In order to establish the 
truth of this amusing catalogue of incongruous and 
multitudinous excellence to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the most sceptical, he proceeds to give a 
“Gallery of Pictures” from Spenser’s writings, 
naming the painters to whom they should be as- 
signed. Some of these, with the accompanying 
comments and descriptions, provoke our risible fa- 
culties considerably, and show Mr. Hunt’s critical 
powers in a new light. 


* Contrary to all authority, Hunt writes this name 
“ Decker,” thereby spoiling completely its pleasant antiqua- 
ted appearance. 


“ Character, Budding Beauty in male and female ; Animal 
Passion ; Luminous Vernal Coloring.— Painter, Titian. 


“Then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 

Deck’d with all dainties of her season’s pride, 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around : 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The twins of Leda; which, on either side, 

Supported her like to their sovereign queen. 

Lord! how all creatures laugh’d when her they spied, 

And leap’d and danc’d as they had ravish'd been ; 
And Cupid's self about her flittéréd all in green.” 


“Raphael would have delighted, (but Titian’s 
colors would be required,) in the lovely aud liberal 
uniformity of this picture (!),—the young goddess 
May, supported aloft; the two brethren on each 
side [this should be either side]; birds in the air, 
and Cupid streaming overhead in his green man- 
tle. Imagine the little fellow, with a body of Ti- 
tian’s carnation, tumbling in the air, and playfully 
holding the mantle, which is amply flying behind 
rather than concealing him. 

“This charming stanza beats (') the elegant but 
more formal invitation to May, by Milton, who evi- 
dently had it in his recollection, &c.” 


Of such mediocre extracts ; marked for especial 
admiration, such rambling and inconclusive criti- 
cism, and such maundering, “ jaunty,” and care- 
less style is a great part of this work composed. 
A painter would not find it easy to catch the cha- 
racters of these pictures from the explication of 
Hunt, darkening what before was none of the 
clearest. Turner, or Maclise might well hesitate 
if presented with such a subject as the following 


“ LANDSCAPE, 


WITH DAMSELS CONVEYING A WOUNDED SQUIRE ON 
HIS HORSE. 
“* Character, Select Southern Elegance, with an intimation of 


fine Architecture ; [What does all this mean?] Painter, 
Claude. (Yet ‘mighty’ woods hardly belong to him.)” 


And here is another, even more difficult to com- 
prehend. 


“THE NYMPHS AND GRACES DANCING TO A 
SHEPHERD'S PIPE; 


OR, APOTHEOSIS OF A POET'S MISTRESS. 


“‘ Character, Nakedness without Impudency : Multitudinous 
and Innocent Delight ; Exaltation of the Principal Person 
from Circumstances, rather than her own Ideality ; Painter, 
Albano,” 

But the supreme genius of the poet, so trans- 
cends that of the highest painters, that it requires 
the combined efforts of several to do justice to 
sume of his conceptions. Concerning “ Una, (or 
Faith in Distress,)” the editor remarks, 


‘“* May I say, that I think it would take Raphael 
and Correggio united, to paint this, on account of 





the exquisite chiaro-scurv? Or, might not the paint- 
er of the Magdalen have it all to himself?” 
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Mr. Hunt is not peculiarly happy in his selec- 
tions. His two favorite topics are witchcraft and 
luxury. With respect to the latter, he quotes long 
catalogues of dainties and luxuries from Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, and Keats, with a kind of gloating 
earnestness that is quite amusing. As to the for- 
mer, such scenes possess, perhaps, less interest 
than any others that could be selected. Even 
Shakespeare has mingled amid the horrors of his, 
much that is silly and lndicrous ; and it will be ob- 
served, that the terrible in it is entirely derived 
from its human associations, the causes which 
lure Macbeth to it, and the effect produced on him. 
But the two others, also quoted by Hunt, from Ben 
Jonson and Middleton, are purely witch-scenes; and 
as there are no human actors, the only impression 
that they leave is disgust mingled with amusement. 
Certainly not much can be said for the taste which 
not only quotes the following as a fine passage, but 
marks part of it for especial admiration. We ask 
our readers if they see any unusual beauty in the 
lines honored with italics, by Mr. Hunt’s critical 
acumen. 


‘“* 4th Hag. And I have been choosing out this skull 
From charnel houses that were full ; 
From private grots, and public pits ; 
And frightened a sexton out of his wits. 


6th Hag. I had a dagger: what did I with that? 
Kill'd an infant to have his fat. 

I scratch'd out the eyes of the ow! before, 
I tore the bat’s wing ; what would you have more? 


Charm. Blacker go in, and blacker come out : 

At thy going down, we give thee a shout; 
Hoo! 

At thy rising again, thou shalt have two ; 

And if thou dost what we ’d have thee do, 

Thou shalt have three, thou shalt have four, 
Hoo! har! har! hoo! 

A cloud of pitch, a spur and a switch, 

To haste him away, and a whirlwind play, 

Before and after, with thunder for laughter, 

And storms of joy, of the roaring boy, 

His head of a drake, his tail of a snake. 


(A loud and beautiful music is heard, and the Witches 


vanish.”’) 


In a little book like this, collected by a man of 
Hunt’s age and literary acquirements, we have a 
right to expect an array of gems; that there shall 
We 


be nothing in it not worthy of all admiration. 
surely should not be presented with a parcel of 
follies like the above, or a little inanity, such as 
the following “* Catch of Satyrs,” which follows 
on the same page. 


“ Silenus bids his Satyrs awake a couple of Sylvans, who have 
fallen asleep while they should have kept watch.” 


Biiz and hiim they cry, 
And sé do we. 

In his ear, in his ndse, 
This do you see? 
He ate the dormouse ; 

Else it was hé.” 


And this little specimen of Ben Jonson’s weak- 
est moments is praised unmeasurably !* 

But it is not only in the poverty of many of the 
passages selected, that Hunt has missed his aim. 
He calls his book “ Imagination and Fancy,” and 
states that his extracts are made to exhibit the 
most poetical part of poetry, (such, we presume, 
as the ones just instanced.) But many of them 
could, with mach more propriety, be classed as 
poetry of the passions. Marlowe’s ‘Come live 
with me and be my Love,” Coleridge’s ‘‘ Gene- 
vieve,” “Age and Youth,’ and many others not 
so well known, have but small claim to their sta- 
tions here. Another instance occurs in one of 
Shelley’s beautiful little songs, which, though no 
doubt familiar to our readers, they will pardon us 
for again presenting to their notice. We discard 
the Editor's senseless italics. 


“ One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it; 

One feeling too falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair, 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


“I can give not what men call love ; 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the Heavens reject not ? 

The desire of the moth for the star ; 
Of the night for the morrow ; 

The devotion to something afar, 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


This is the quintessence of feeling, wrung from 
the sadness of a true poet, not a mere specimen of 
“Imagination and Fancy.” But, beautiful as it is, 
there are many things in Shelley even finer, and 
which more decidedly merit a place in a collection 
like this, for Shelley was essentially the poet of 
the imagination. Leigh Hunt's faults of omission 
are, however, even graver than those of commis- 
sion. In Shelley, for instance, why not have given 
us that exquisite piece of imagination, ‘* The 


* To do Mr. Hunt justice, he does not praise this him- 
self, but he quotes some highly laudatory remarks on it, by 
doing which he of course endorses them, giving whatever 
additional weight his name carries with it. ‘It is impossible 
that anything could better express than this, either the wild 
and practical joking of the Satyrs, or the action of the 
thing described, or the quaintness and fitness of the ima- 
ges, or the melody and even the harmony, the intercourse of 
the musical words one with another. None but a boon 





“ Buz, quoth the blue fly, 
Hum, quoth the bee ; 


companion, with a very musical ear, could have written it.” 
And this is criticism! 
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Cloud ;” some passages from Alastor, ‘‘ The Sen- 
sitive Plant,” “ Lines written among the Euganean 
Hills,” “ The Spirit of Delight,” or a hundred 
other equally beautiful gems, in place of the tire- 
some lines “To a Lady with a Guitar,” which is 
a specimen of his flattest moods. But, if we be- 
gin to enumerate what should have been here, we 
shall not soon have done. We know Hunt to be 
fond of the elder poets, then why have we nothing 
from Raleigh, Giles, and Phineas Fletcher, Carew, 
Drayton, Ford, Massinger, Suckling, Cowley, Love- 
lace and Waller? Why that hiatus valdé deflendus 
from Milton to Coleridge? Is there nothing in 
Dryden, Parnell, Prior, Gay, Pope, Thomson, Col- 
lins, Gray, Young, Akenside, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, Campbell, Byron, Scott, or Southey, 
worthy to adorn Mr. Hunt’s pages? Was imagina- 
tion a faculty totally dormant throughout the eigh- 
teenth century? The truth of the matter is, that 
Hunt feels his slender claims to immortality as a 
poet are entirely destroyed, if any of the writers, 
from Milton to Coleridge, are admitted to be poets, 
and he therefore endeavors to hug himself into a 
theory and a belief, by which they shall be entirely 
excluded. 

It remains now hut to say. a few words concern- 
ing the style in which the editor’s part of the work 
is written. We have given a specimen or two of 
his commentaries on the selected passages. These 
are sometimes produced in a style rambling, chatty, 
diffuse, and incomprehensible, as the following on 
a line in Spenser, “‘ The World of Waters, Wide 
and Deep.” 


‘* How complete a sense of the ocean under one 
of its aspects! Spenser had often been to sea, and 
his pictures of it, or in connection with it, are fre- 
quent and fine accordingly, superior, perhaps, to 
any other poet, Milton certainly, except in that one 
famous imaginative passage, in which he describes 
a fleet at a distance as seeming to hangin the clouds. 
And Shakespeare throws himself wonderfully into 
a storm at sea, as if he had been in the thick of 
it, though it is not known that he ever quitted land. 
But nobody talks so much about the sea, or its in- 
habitants, or its voyagers as Spenser,” &c.* 


Sometimes, however, he is equally terse and ele- 
gant, as in the following remark on Coleridge’s 
pretty verses on “ Youth and Age.” “ This is 
one of the most perfect poems for style, feeling, 
and every thing (!) that ever were written.” 

Hunt has somewhat improved his language since 
his palmy days, when he wrote the Lingua Cock- 
neyana, and was truculently blackguarded by Chris- 
topher North. He still retains, however, a por- 
tion of the old Jeaven, and some of his vulgar 
smartness and “ jauntiness,” may be discerned with 


* How contemptibly Hunt here shows his envy of By- 
ron; not even mentioning the name of him, whose descrip- 
tions of the sea are much more masterly than those of any 
other writer. 





no microscopic eye in many of the passages quoted. 
His old coined words, “ sphery,”’ “ prosaicalness,” 
‘* unsuperfluousness,” “ one-ness,” &c., still occa- 
sionally flutter round his pen, and force themselves 
in, despite his better judgment. He speaks of 
** Bottom and his brother mechanicals” in Midsum- 
mer’s Night Dream, and defines Count Cenci, in 
Shelley’s magnificent tragedy, to be “‘a potent ruf- 
fian.” Sometimes, indeed, he ambitiously attempts 
a higher flight than his ordinary, careless, slip- 
shod, chatty, rambling style, and then his hippo- 
griff, ascending into unaccustomed regions, be- 
comes so utterly bewildered, that its devious course 
can scarcely be traced. How lucid is the follow- 
ing final definition of verse! He evidently feels 
that in it he has exhausted the subject; there is 
nothing more to be said concerning it, and that 
from so self-evident a decision there is no appeal. 


“ Verse, in short, is that finishing and rounding, 
and ‘tuneful planetting’ of the poet’s creations, 
which is produced of necessity by the smooth ten- 
dencies of their energy, or inward working, and 
the harmonious dance into which they are attract- 
ed round the orb of the beautiful.” 


Well done! We especially like that idea of the 
poet’s creations skipping it on the light fantastic 
toe, and many-twinkling feet, round the “ orb of 
the beautiful.” The only regret it leaves with us 
is, that we had not been there to see it. 

Of Leigh Hunt, it may verily be said “ nihil 
quod teligit non inguinavit.” He attempts to 
praise nothing that he does not tend to lower in our 
estimation. His panegyric on Shelley, in “‘ Byron 
and his Cotemporaries,” for a while almost gave us 
a dislike to that noble and nearly blameless cha- 
racter. He has a trifling, childish manner of 
praising, that frequently disgusts one with the ob- 
jects of his admiration. How disagreeable are 
the following remarks concerning Shakespeare, 
whom he is comparing with Dante ! 


“Tt is far better, that as a higher, more univer- 
sal, and more beneficent variety of thé genus Poet, 
he should have been the happier man he was, and 
left us the plump cheeks on his monument, instead 
of the carking visage of the great, but over-serious 
and one-sided Florentine. Even the imagination 
of Spenser, whom we take to have been a ‘ ner- 
vous gentleman” compared with Shakespeare, was 
visited with no such dreams as Dante. Or, if it 
was, he did not choose to make himself thinner, 
(as Dante says he did,) with dwelling upon them. 
He had twenty visions of nymphs and bowers, to 
one of the mud of Tartarus.” 


It were shame to interfere with the effect of so 
poetical a passage, by any more of our own re- 
marks. 


L. 
Philadelphia, 1845. 
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THE SACHEM’S DAUGHTER. 


The golden sheaf, the costly flower 
To other hands I leave, 

From the poor gleanings of an hour 
My humble wreath to weave. 

It is a tale of the olden time, 
Of fair things passed away,— 

A true and sad, though simple rhyme 
Of the Indian maid Naray.* 


Fair as the moon, long time ago, 
Beside the Saco’s wave, 

Grew up “ The Daughter of the Roe,” 
And there she found her grave : 

Of all her tribe the flower and pride, 
A Sachem’s only child,— 

And, proud and stern to all beside, 
On her alone he smiled. 


Forgotten is the’maiden’s fame ! 
Gone, like a mist, her race ! 

The Pale-Face and his daughters claim 
Their long-lost dwelling- place. 

Of prouder air, and brighter hue, 
Right lovely maids are they ; 

And yet, I ween, as fair, more true 
Was she,—the maid Naray. 


E’en from the Saco’s mountain home, 
Where first it springeth free, 

To where,—a roaring sheet of foam,— 
It leaps into the sea, 

Each Indian youth, with troubled breast, 
In dreams by night and day, 

Worn with the chase, or stretched at rest, 
Sighed only for Naray. 


But on them all she looked unmoved, 
As cold and pure as snow, 

And sadly smiled,—for ah, she loved 
Her father’s mortal foe ! 

A thousand warriors to the field 
He led in fierce array, 

But at her feet the warrior kneeled,— 
And won the maid Naray. 


The day has come, the hour, to claim 
His long-expected bride ; 
And stealthily the chieftain came, 
And clasped her to his side. 
** Haste! Haste !” he cries, ‘my dark-eyed queen! 
I’ve kept my plighted word, 
And come unarmed, alone, unseen ! 
Fly! Fly, thou forest bird !” 


* The name Naray, signifies, The Daughter of the Roe. 





The shore was wild, and frail their bark, 

The river white with foam, 

The storm-wind loud, and night hung dark 
Around that island-home. 

But strong his arm, and quick his eye ; 
His heart beat firm and true; 

And, smiling at the dangers nigh, 
Across the foam they flew. 


Alas! alas! What foe has seen 
Their flight across the flood t 

Whence came that arrow, swift and keen? 
And whose this red life-blood ? 

Back sinks the Chief !—down drops the oar! 
The voyage is well-nigh through! 

For, whirling madly from the shore, 
Down darts the light canoe. 


Swift, and more swiftly, on it flies, 
Swept by the current’s might, 

While, from the shore, a thousand cries 
Of horror wake the night. 

“Naray! My Daughter! seize the oar !” 
The Sachem wildly cried ; 

She heard amidst the water’s roar, 
And proudly thus replied : 


“ Cease, Sachem! All I love is here! 
’Tis well! For me he died ! 

A Sachem’s daughter knows no fear ! 
No fear, a Sachem’s bride !” 

The death-chant then the maiden sung, 
With voice all wild and clear, 

While to her lover’s corpse she clung, 
And watched the rapids near. 


Poised on the cataract’s awful brow, 
She hears the deafening roar ! 
One look,—one leap,—to the gulf below !— 
Their bridal voyage was o’er! , 
He beat his breast, he turned away, 
—The Sachem of that isle,— 
And from that day, old legends say, 
He ne’er was seen to smile. 


Long may the sparkling Saco flow, 
Bat never will be seen 
Another “ Daughter of the Roe,” 
Upon its banks, I ween. 
And shouldest thou chance those rocks to climb, 
Thou mayest recall my lay ;— 
This idle rhyme of the olden time, 
And the Indian maid Naray. 





Maine. 
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RUSH’S RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON,* 


This is not a book to excite raptures in the 
reader, nor to keep his fancy or his risibles per- 
petually tickled, as Mr. Willis’ notes of travel do. 
Mr. Rush’s small talk is of a more dignified kind, 
as beseems an ambassador; mingling itself, not un- 
gracefully, with high diplomatic and political mat- 
ters. Altogether, therefure, his performance is 
more than ordinarily pleasant and instructive, It 
has one tendency, which alone would suffice to 
stamp a high value upon the work : and that is, to 
to make us think better both of the English people 
and the English government than we Americans 
are just now prone to do. For even in the ad- 
ministration of Lord Castlereagh, which has com- 
monly passed here for bigoted, arrogant, and, to- 
wards America as towards Ireland, greedy of all 
unfair advantages,—Mr. Rush plainly shows us a 
courtesy, liberality, and fair dealing almost equal 
to what are now to be looked for in Baring and 
Peel, or in their yet more liberal opponents, Ma- 
caulay and Lord John Russell. This, however, 
is but the general effect of making nations acquaint- 
ed with each other: we might indeed say, of ma- 
king men acquainted with each other. For in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, better liking comes 
from better acquaintance. 

Through the intercourse, formal and informal, of 
Mr. Rush and the British ministers, there runs 
much of that spirit of straightforwardness which, 
it may be hoped, is now getting to be a fixed cha- 
racteristic of diplomacy. And if it was so with 
Castlereagh and Vansittart, (Lord Bexley,) whom 
Tom Moore has so unsparingly transfixed with the 
arrows of his satire, and doomed to a bad noto- 
riety,—how much more is to be hoped from the 
wise and temperate statesmanship which now rules 
the councils of England! There is to be discerned, 
even in the distant days of 1818, when the absur- 
dity of war had not impressed itself upon the com- 
mon sense of mankind half so vividly as now, a 
great deal of that open, humane, and forbearing 
temper between negociators, which, now pervading 
nations, promises far more than legions or armadas, 
to keep the peace of the world. 

The questionableness of all History has been a 
frequent subject of sneering, or of regret: and no 
part of History is more clouded with doubts, than 
the part in which she hands down the characters of 
great personages. The Younger Pitt, for example— 
how hard it is to assign him his true place in the 
Temple of Fame! Between the eulogy of Wilber- 


* Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of London, 
comprising incidents official and personal from 1819 to 1825. 
Including negotiations on the Oregon question, and other 
unsettled questions between the United States and Great 
Britain. By Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary, &c. 


1 vol. 8 vo., pp. 640. 





force, the panegyrics of yet warmer admirers, and 
the tremendous invective of Robert Hall, how is 
poor, puzzled Posterity to make up its estimate of 
the great Premier? His monument, however, seen 
by Mr. Rush in Guildhall, has an inscription 
pithily stating three facts, which can searcely be 
reconciled with the idea of the extreme corrupt- 
ness imputed to Pitt by his enemies: * He pispen- 
SED FOR TWENTY YEARS THE FAVORS OF THE Crown, 
LIVED WITHOUT OSTENTATION, AND DIED POOR.” 
We may hereafter shew that Lord Castlereagh 
was another conspicuous example of ill-apprecia- 
ted merit, or else of wrongly-lauded worthlessness. 

Our author visited a rare collection of curiosities, 
belonging toa Mr. Weeks, who valued the whole 
at 400,000 pounds. Its wonders of mechanism 
would be enough to astonish even this more won- 
der-rife age—birds that not only sung, but hopt 
from stick to stick in their cages; mice, of pearl, 
that could run about nimbly ; human figures of full 
size, playing on musical instruments, in full band ;” 
all, as Mr. Rush gravely adds, without “ a particle 
of life inthem.” There were silver swans swim- 
ming in water, serpents winding themselves on 
trees, &c. Mr. Weeks had prepared his museum 
for the Chinese market: but the exclusiveness of 
the Celestials had kept him out, and he was in des- 
pair of success. ‘“ However,” said he, “one of 
these days England will oblige China to receive 
her wares, by making her feel the strong arm of 
her power.” A remarkable prediction, which in 
three and twenty years we have seen verified. 
Mr. Rush declares that he wrote it down in Weeks’ 
own words, in 1819. 

It is curious, that while many able and conscien- 
tious men in this country were heaping censure 
upon General Jackson for his execution of Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister,—and mainly, because it vio- 
lated the Law of Nations, and gave England a 
cause of war against us—the British ministry were 
acklowledging among themselves, and declaring in 
Parliament, that they could not complain of it, since 
those two men had put themselves out of their coun- 
try’s protection, by going into a foreign territory, and 
intermeddling in a foreign quarrel. The English 
Press, and the opposition speakers in the House of 
Commons, made fierce assaults upon Ministers for 
taking such ground: but Ministers persisted in it, 
and the nation sustained them, as did the general 
opinion of other nations. Mr. Canning (we re- 
member) in one of his speeches, distinctly denies 
the right of Great Britain to claim any redress. 
It was the same principle of international law, that 
obliged our government to look, in silence, upon 
the massacre of Fanning’s regiment, and the other 
horrid atrocities perpetrated by Mexico upon our 
countrymen, who had interfered in the Texan strug- 
gle. The execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
however, brought us nearer to a war than was ima- 
gined by any common person in America. In a 
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conference between Mr. Rush and Lord Castle- 
reagh, after the affair was past, the latter said, 
that “had the English Cabinet felt and acted other- 
wise than as it did, such was the temper of par- 
liament, and such the feeling of the country, he 
believed WAR MIGHT HAVE BEEN PRODUCED BY HOLD- 
ING UP A FINGER ; and he even thought an address 
to the Throne might have been carried for one, py 
NEARLY A UNANIMOUS VOTE.” 

Mr. Rush awards high and deserved praise to 
the ministry, for its wise firmness and calmness at 
that perilous juncture. 

Mr. Roush, among other interesting persons, 
had repeated conversations with Sir James Macin. 
tosh—that ‘deep and calm observer of men and 
things, that profound master in speculative thought; 
to me ever instructive; the modern Burke;” * * * 
‘“‘in conversation uniting condensation, to know- 
ledge the most abundant and various; so benig- 
nant in temper, that you never hear him harsh upon 
any one, and his powers of analysis seeming to 
delight in justly discriminating the talents and vir- 
tues of his great contemporaries. Nor does he 
keep back the merit of political opponents, while 
true to his own faith. How rare such a man, and 
what a model for politicians !” 

The style of speaking in the House of Com- 
mons drew from Sir James Macintosh a remark 
worth treasuring up, by our long-winded orators. 
He said, * The true light in which to consider it, 
was as animated conversation on public business ;” 
adding, that it was “ rare for any speech to succeed 
in that body, which was raised on any other basis.” 
More than a year afterwards, Mr. Rush mentioned 
this remark to Mr. Canning, who “ accedes to it ; 
and says, it is true, as a general rule, that their 
speaking must take conversation as its basis, rather 
than any thing studied, or stately. The House 
was a business-doing body, and the speaking must 
conform to its character: it was jealous of orna- 
ment in debate, which, if it came at all, must come 
as without consciousness. There must be method 
also; but this should be felt in the effect, rather 
than seen in the manner.” 

O, when will the debates in our Legislative 
Halls, in Washington and elsewhere, become mere 
“‘ animated conversation on public business! It is 
the very beau ideal of them. 

Among the many delightful visits which Mr. 
Rush made, was one of several days to the great 
Norfolk farmer—Mr. Coke, of Holkham. We 
abstain from telling the immensity of his estates, 
the spaciousness of his halls, and the magnificence 
of his entertainments, lest we excite the spleen, 
envy, or despair of our own farmers. His hospi- 
tality, and his munificent charities, were in full pro- 
portion to his wealth. It seems odd to a Virginian 
reader, that the sheep-shearing was in July. Ano- 
ther fact in Mr. Coke’s management is worth no- 
ting. He regularly planted acorns, chestnuts, or 
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young trees, every year, to supply the places of 
those which were cut down for timber. 

“ He said that his timber, by careful planting, 
annually yielded almost as large a revenue as his 
whole estate when he first came to the possession. 

“Tt was chiefly the chestnut, and black Italian 
poplar, that he planted—sometimes other sorts, 
and always in quantities to replace, as each year 
came round, the number of acres annually deprived 
of timber. Time thus kept up the supply.” 

The very plan that we, the critic, have been for 
years recommending to some of our Virginia friends; 
whose land, too poor for wheat or corn, would in fif- 
teen years rear a crop of chesnut and locust trees that 
would be worth the present value of the land, twenty 
times over! We know a village, where locust posts, 
six or seven feet long, and four inches thick, sell 
for twenty-five cents a piece: and a tree, yielding 
at least two such posts, would grow from the seed 
in ten or twelve years. An acre would produce 
one such tree for every two yards square : upwards 
of 1,200 trees, at half a dollar each! Chestnut 
trees grow equally fast, and are hardly less valu- 
able. 

The great Lord Erskine the next year told Mr. 
Rush, that a chesnut tree upon his estate, which 
his gardener had bought for sixpence, now yielded 
him thirty pounds a year—nearly $150! (Mean- 
ing, no doubt, by its fruit.) 

Another fact mentioned by Mr. Coke may, as 
Mr. R. says, “deserve a memorandum. It was, 
that although banking along the sea side was con- 
sidered the hardest work done in Norfolk county 
by laboring men, those who followed it drank noth- 
ung but water. They had plenty of animal food, 
but found their strength fail them if they drank 
either beer or spirits.” 

We ask the attention of those many slovenly 
managers, who so devoutly despise what they call 
book-farming—that is, every method which them- 
selves, their fathers, and their grand-fathers, and 
their great-grand-fathers have not practised,—to a 
page in which Mr. Rush tells a little, (but that 
little is astounding,) of the immense increase that 
has been wrought in the agricultural products of 
England, by “ Science with Practice.” 

Who was Junius !—is yet an unsettled question : 
but of the names that have been arrayed as com- 
petitors for that ‘anfathered and unenvied honor, 
Sir Pumir Francis is by far the most plausibly 
supported. In addition to the volume of proofs 
long ago published, tending to show that he was 
the mysterious murderer of reputations as well as 
powerful asserter of liberty, Mr. Rush in several 
places mentions the opinions of numerous and se- 
lect companies, as concentrating on Sir Philip. 
Such was the case at a dining-party at Mr. Can- 
ning’s, in July, 1820; where Mr. C. told an anec- 
dote derived from George IV. when Prince of 
Wales. At the time when Junius’ Letters were 
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appearing, George III. used to attend the theatre 
thrice a week; and on those evenings, the play- 
bill was brought into him by a page, named Ramus. 
On the evening before Sir Philip Francis sailed 
for India, Ramus handed to the king, along with 
the play-bill, a note from Garrick, informing Ra- 
mus that there would be no more letters from Ju- 
nius. This was the very night on which Junius 
wrote his laconic note to Garrick, denouncing ven- 
geance for some tattle which the terrible Unknown 
said that Garrick had carried to Court about him. 
Sir Philip embarked for India the next morning; 
and the letters from that day ceased. It was ad- 
ded, that a relation of Ramus’ lived with Sir Philip, 
and sailed with him. ‘ The whole narrative,” says 
Mr. Rush, “ excited much attention, and was new 
to most of the company. The first impression it 
made was, not only that it went far towards show- 
ing, by proof almost direct, that Sir Philip Fran- 
cis was the author, but that Garrick must have 
been in the secret.” * * * “The style of the letters 
was criticised. Mr. Canning did not think very 
highly of it; nor did Sir William Scott, though 
not going so far in dispraise as Mr. Canning. Sir 
William Grant also said, that Mr. Fox never ad- 
mired the style.” 

On other topics, too, Mr. Rush gives “ scraps of 
the conversation. It flowed tranquilly on, with 
unstudied point and ease the whole time, from a 
company, than which it would, perhaps, not have 
been easy to assemble in England, one of the same 
size, comprising more of intellectual power, in 
union with personal accomplishments.” 

Our ambassador was in London during the 
Queen’s trial, and all the heats which preceded and 
followed it. From the much he tells of great in- 
terest concerning that affair, we have only room 
for the ever-memorable incident in Mr., now Lord 
Denman’s history ; an incident almost equally hono- 
rable to him, and to the Prince whom he scourged, 
_ and by whom he was rewarded. 

The Duke of Clarence, then a high officer in the 
Navy, was either a witness against the Queen, or 
was somehow concerned in circulating matter to 
her prejudice. Denman was one of her counsel ; 
and, addressing himself to the assembled peerage 
of the realm, in thundering tones denounced the 
Duke—a brother of the King—as a slanderer :— 
“Come forth,” said he, ““trHou sLANDsRER !” dou- 
bling the severity of the words by their sarcastic 
tone, and by “the turn of the speaker’s eye to- 
wards the object of his incensed eloquence.” Eight 
or nine years elapsed : the Duke of Clarence rose 
to be king, under the name of William IV.: and 
then what was Denman’s fate? Was he snubbed 
on all occasions, by Power and its minions—cross- 
ed in his professional prospects—cut off from all 
hope of preferment? Here, where the Spoils sys- 
tem is now the law to both parties, he would prob- 
ably have been so, unless rear had tied the tongues 


and the hands of his adversaries. But the sailor 
King, practising what others only preach—not re- 
membering, as monarch, the grievances of the 
Duke of Orleans—had hardly mounted the throne, 
before he made the intrepid and honest lawyer At- 
torney General of Great Britain!—and not long 
afterwards, Lord Chief Justice, in which station, 
says Mr. Rush, “ he still remains—an honor to the 
kingdom !” 

To all lovers of fun, and to those who do not 
regard a little romping c: child’s play as shockingly 
infra dig, to elderly, or grown up ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we have the agreeable task of communica- 
ting, out of Mr. Rush’s book, no less than three, 
reasonably high precedents for sports, which many 
a staid and starched London cit would no doubt 
pronounce werry wulgar. The first two are em- 
bodied in the following account of what passed at 
a dinner, where were present Colonel Wilkes, the 
English Governor at St. Helena, who first had 
charge of Bonaparte, and other select persons. 

* Colonel Wilkes told anecdotes of Bonaparte. 
The one which struck me most was, that a frequent 
pastime with him after his arrival at St. Helena, 
was to play at blind-man’s-buff with the ladies and 
children ; and that he entered fully into the spirit 
of it. 

“Ts this the game of the great names of the 
earth? Last month I heard, that the profound ju- 
rists of Britain, her statesmen, and orators, her 
Cannings and Scotts, played it with the Queen at 
Blackheath. I now learned, through a channel 
equally authentic, that Napoleon was addicted to 
it!” 

Our third precedent is the game of “ twenty 
questions,” proposed by Mr. Cannine at a great 
dinner, among half a dozen lords and ministers of 
State. “ Parliament having just risen, he and his 
two colleagues of the Cabinet, Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Robinson, seemed like birds let out of a cage.” 
** * <The game consists, in endeavors to find 
out your thoughts by asking twenty questions.” 
You think of some sensible object, not occult, or 
too scientific ; and the questioner asks you its ma- 
terial, its qualities, &c., in a plain way. You are 
to answer him plainly, and he is to guess the object, 
if he can, from your answers. Mr. Canning, on 
this occasion, was chosen as questioner, assisted 
by the chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Rush, 
aided by Lord Granville, was to answer. ‘ With 
these preliminaries, and the parties sitting face to 
face on opposite sides of the table, we began the 
battle. 

“ First question by Mr. Canning. ‘ Does what 
you have thought of belong to the vegetable or 
animal kingdom ? 

Answer.— To the vegetable.’ 

2. ‘Is it manufactured, or unmanufactured 

* Manufactured.’ 

3. ‘Is it a solid or a liquid ?” 
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‘A solid.’ 

(‘ How could it be a liquid,’ said one of the 
company slyly, ‘unless vegetable soup ?’) 

4. ‘Is it a thing entire in itself, or in parts?” 

‘ Entire.’ 

5. ‘Is it for private use, or public ?” 

* Public ?” 

6. ‘ Does it exist in England, or out of it?” 

‘Jn England.’ 

7. ‘Is it single, or are there others of the same 
kind ?” 

‘ Single.’ 

8. ‘Is it historical, or only existent now 1” 

‘ Both.’ 

9. ‘ For ornament, or use ?” 

* Both.’ 

10. ‘ Has it any connexion with the person of 
the King ?” 

‘ No.’ ” 

We omit the other ten questions, some of which 
were objected to, as too particular—for instance, 
‘** What is its shape ?” as that would have disclosed 
the secret too broadly. 

“The whole number of questions being now ex- 
hausted, there was a dead pause. The interest 
had gone on increasing as the game advanced, 
until, coming to the last question, it grew to be 
like neck and neck at the close of a race. Mr. 
Canning was evidently under concern lest he should 
be foiled, as by the law of the game he would 
have been, if he had not now solved the enigma. 
He sat silent fora minute or two; then, rolling his 
rich eye about, and with a countenance a little anx- 
ious, and in an accent by no means over-confident, 
he exclaimed, “I think it must be the wand of the 
Lord High Steward!” And it was Even so. 

“This wand is a long, plain, white staff, not 
much thicker than your middle finger ; and, as such, 
justifies al] the answers given.” ‘The game “lasted 
upwards of an hour, the wine ceasing to go round. 
On Mr. Canning’s success, there was a burst of 
approbation; we of the diplomattic corps saying 
we must be very careful not to let him ask us too 
many questions at the Foreign office, lest he should 
find out all our secrets.” Mr. C. was then Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, as successor to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who had committed suicide the year be- 
fore—1822. 

Mr. Rush adds other particulars of this pleasant 
pastime, which it is a pity to omit. But room is 
wanting. Would we had been there! We should 
have rubbed our hands with delight, and exclaimed, 
as Hostess Quickly did at the frolic play of Fal- 
staff and Prince Hal, “ This is excellent sport, i’ 
faith !” 

American pride—a little prone to excess, we 
grant—may justly glow at one fact which Mr. 
R. states in connexion with his negotiations: that 
he was authorized and directed by President Mon- 
roe to propose to Great Britain “to abolish not 





merely Privateering, but ALL PRIVATE WAR UPON 
THE OCEAN : in other words, that no public ship of 
either nation should thenceforth, when war came 
on, capture a merchant vessel of the other, or oth- 
erwise plunder private property; but confine bel- 
ligerent operations upon the ocean exclusively to 
ships of war!” A proposal which, if accepted, 
would indeed have led, as Mr. R. justly says, to a 
“ great consummation of benevolence and humani- 
ty: earning the present and future gratitude of 
mankind by the most signal triumph in modern 
times, of civilization over barbarism, still left in the 
code of nations, as long as the rapacious and bloody 
system of Privateering has the sanction of that 
code.” 

One more topic, and if we can break away from 
the book, we will lay it aside. 

We spoke of possibly showing, that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was a personage of whom, as of Pitt, his- 
tory had left doubtful impressions. ‘To us, she has 
been peculiarly double-tongued in relation to Lord 
Castlereagh. He has beena deeply wronged man, 
both in Ireland and in America, if Mr. Rush is nota 
gross deceiver: and we are obliged to confess our 
fear that we must be classed among his grievous 
wrong-doers. We have taken his character on the 
word of Moore, and our own newspapers; and do 
not remember ever to have read or heard one word 
in his praise, until we met with this work of Mr. 
Rush. Let us now quote but one out of many pas- 
sages, in which he, (we may say,) proves the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry—for so he was, at his death— 
to have been a very different sort of man from the 
monster and dunce that the aforesaid authorities 
had represented him to be. 

“ His death created agreat shock. Asa states- 
man moving largely in English and Enropean af- 
fairs during the momentous transactions before and 
after the overthrow of Napoleon, and influencing 
decidedly some of them, History has already passed 
upon his character. But as regards that portion of 
English statesmanship which has to deal with 
American affairs, I must appeal to the preceding 
pages to attest the candid and liberal spirit in which 
he was ever disposed to view them. Let those 
who would doubt it, consult the archives of the two 
nations since the end of our revolutionary war, 
and point out the British statesman who made more 
advances, or did more in fact, towards placing their 
relations upon an amicable footing. I even hazard 
the opinion, that had he not left England to attend 
the Congress at Aix la Chapelle in-1818, he would 
have settled with the U. S., in the negutiation then 
pending, the question of impressment. His sen- 
timents were all of a lofty kind. His private life 
was pure, and all who knew him in those relations 
loved him. In society, he was attractive in the 
highest degree ; his firmness and courage being not 
more remarkable than the gentleness and suavity 
of his manners. He was buried in Westminster 
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Abbey, between the graves of Pitt and Fox. The 
Diplomatic Corps all went to his funeral ; and not 
one among them could gaze upon his pall, without 
having his memory filled with recollections of kind- 
hess received from him. If any thing intrinsically 
unpleasant ever arose in the transactions of inter- 
national business with them, he threw around it 
every mitigation which blandness of manner could 
impart; whilst to announce or promote what was 
agreeable, seemed always to give him pleasure. 
His personal attentions to them were shown in 
ways which seemed to put out of view their com- 
ing from an official source; so unconstrained and 
friendly did they ever appear.” 

We now take our leave of Mr. Rush, with grati- 
tude for the pleasure he has afforded us; and not 
least for the justice he has wrung from our hearts, 
to at least one of England’s eminent men. 





THE LEMON SPRITE. 


[To Miss ——-——. “ Arrende honorable, for a rather un- 


sparing war upon her young Lemon slips.]} 


1. 


Why so weakly, little shoots, 
With meagre, thirsty, sickly roots: 
Why so bare, and leafless too, 
Your withered branches thin and few ? 
Say, little slips, 
As dry as chips, 
How did you live the winter through ? 


Il. 


Ah, well I may the cause suspect ! 
Your cruel mistress must neglect 
To cherish you with tender care— 
To water you, and give you air. 
Ah, Lizzy, why, 
Why must they die ? 
Slight them longer, if you dare. 


Ill. 


‘¢ Mortal, cease your heartless sneer ! 
Revile no more our mistress dear ! 
Hearken to the secret things, 
Which are done in Magic rings— 
O, witless elf, 
Restrain thyself :” 
List! the wizard spirit sings :— 


IV. 


‘* When the Sun hath sunk to rest— 
When the screech-ow] quits her nest— 
When the Moon, in glory bright, 

Melts in tender floods of light— 





When the frogs, 
In marshy bogs, 
Croak their merry songs by night : 


V. 


“ Then, from ev'ry leafy nook, 

Fairy elves, with saucy look, 

Hie them forth in merry glee— 

A quaint and jolly companie. 
Gently skipping, 
Lightly tripping, 

Full of blithesome mimicrie. 


VI. 


*“* Ho, for the Green-house, hasten ye! 
There will we hold our revelrie ! 
The earth-damp there smells of the grave, 
But we will troll our jolly stave : 
We'll merrily sing, 
Till the roof shall ring, 
Of the moss-grown rock, and the deep-sea-cave. 


VIL. 


“* Ho, for the dwarfish lemon trees ! 
Shivering, quivering, in the breeze ; 
Bring ye mattock—-bring ye spade— 
Earthy mould by Fairies laid,— 

In circling bands, 

We'll join our hands,— 
In silence let the spell be said. 


VIIL. 


“When the charm begins to work, 
In their limbs new life shall lurk : 
Buds, and leaves, and blossoms new 
Grow now, as ne’er before they grew ; 
While fragrance rare 
Pervades the air, 
And mingles with the falling dew. 


IX. 


“* And now, upon each tiny shoot, 
In rich profusion hangs the fruit : 
Which, plucked by fairy hands, is prest 
Into the acorn-goblet’s crest : 

And honey bright, 

With dew of night, 
Is mingled for each elfin guest. 


xX. 


“And thus they join in gladsome mirth ; 
With tiny feet they beat the earth; 
And pass around the giddy throng, 
The noisy jest, the lively song ; 
With ruby lip 
Their nectar sip— 
When, hist! a signal, loud and long! 
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XI. 


“* Perched far above, the elfin fay 
Afar off scents the coming day ; 
With whistle shrill, he summons all— 
And all, in haste, obey the call; 
Chatt’ring, clatt’ring, 
Now they’re scatt’ring, 
Scampering from the banquet hall. 


XII. 


“Their work performed, their office o’er, 
The little shoots are trees no more : 
Their buds depart, their leaves are gone, 
Their fruit has vanished with the dawn. 
Rash mortal, now 
Forever vow, 
Thou’lt never treat them more with scorn.” 


A. W. 





SOME OF LORD COKE’S FOOLERIES. 


Seneca says, “there isno greater enemy of Truth, 
than over much subtilty of speculation.” In our own 
time, Sir Richard Vyogan is among the most con- 
spicuous instances: but commend me to my Lord 
Coke, as one of the greatest “‘ darkeners of know- 
ledge” that England’s earlier generation of clas- 
sics can show. He had not the Germanic sort of 
mysticism that Carlyle and his imitators have tried 
to naturalize in Britain. Coke deals in conceits— 
the gambols of a strong, heavy, clumsy mind, that 
remind one of an elephant’s dancing, or of a don- 
key trying to frisk like a lap-dog. 

Littleton having said [} 234] that “ the name As- 
sise is nomen @quivocum,” Lord Coke thus anno- 
tates—-we use his dalics : 


“ Eqguivocum. For the better understanding 
hereof, of these there bee two kinds, viz: eguivo- 
cum, eqguivocans, and equivocum equivocatum. 

“« Aiquivocum equivocans est plurivocum, polyse- 
mus, a word of divers severall significations. 

“ Aquivocum equivocatum est unwvocum, that is 
to say, reduced to a certaine signification,” &c., &c. 


Just after, is his twaddling defence of the num- 
ber TWELVE, as best for a jury. The manifold in- 
conveniences of hung-juries—of wasting the time 
of a dozen men with what five or seven would do 
better—of compelling so many minds, on pain of 
imprisonment for days, to think alike upon the most 
questionable matters—are all disposed of by Lord 
Coke thus : 


“The law in this case delighteth herself in the 
number of 12; for there must not only be 12 jurors 
for the tryall of matters of fact, but 12 judges of an- 
cient time for tryall of matters of law in the Exche- 
quer Chamber. Also for matters of State there 





were in ancient time 12 counsellors of State. He 
that wageth his law must have eleven others with 
him, which thinke hee sayes true. And that number 
of twelve is much respected in holy writ, as 12 
apostles, 12 stones, 12 tribes,” &c. [Mr. Har- 
grave’s note on this passage, however, cites divers: 
cases in which fewer than twelve jurors, and divers 
in which more, are required ; shewing that it is not 


always “ the law delighteth herself in the number 
of twelve.”’} 


Of such reasons as my Lord Coke gives fortwelve, 
many more might be alleged in favor of seven. 
There were seven Wise men—seven wonders of 
the world—seven sleepers—seven stars—seven 
folds to the shield of Ajax—seven cities that claimed 
to be Homer's birthplace—seven cities of the plain, 
[in Genesis,]|—seven Kings also—seven lean, and 
seven fat kine of Pharaoh—as many years of plenty, 
and of scarcity--seven branches tu the golden can- 
dlestick, in Revelations—seven seals to the awful 
book—seven lamps before the Throne, “ which are 
the seven spirits of God”—and the seventh son of 
a seyenth son is a doctor, born. In short, seven 
is preéminently the mystic number. 

In cases of mere money or property—suits be- 
tween man and man—the common-sense prefera- 
bleness of seven to twelve is yet more clear than 
its mystical superiority. If the unwise rule of 
unanimity in such cases is to be still adhered to, 
the smaller number can more easily be unanimous 
than the greater; and five farmers or merchants 
will have been left to attend to their own affairs, 
instead of being confined, perhaps long and pain- 
fully, in a jury-box or jury-room. 

But why require them to be unanimoust The 
Legislature, by a bare majority, can tax us at 
any time, to the amount of a million. Congress 
can declare war, and has repeatedly passed the 
most momentous laws by a majority of one, or a 
very few. Five out of nine judges of the Supreme 
Court at Washington, settle rights to principali- 
ties—questions of life and death—of freedom and 
bondage. Three out of five judges of the Vir- 
ginia Court of Appeals do the like about property, 
freedom, and slavery. Four judges in that Court 
lately decided a case involving nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars: and though they happen- 
ed to agree, yet if one had dissented, a majori- 
ty would have given the judgment. Our Re- 
ports are full of such majority-judgments. In 
these cases too, not only the rights of the actual 
parties are settled, but the rights of all parties sim- 
ilarly situated, through all time. The decision is 
a rule—a law—for the future, for ever; unless al- 
tered by the Legislature, or reconsidered and re- 
versed by the Court itself. 

To talk, then, about the importance of a jury's 
unanimity, in a dispute about property or money to 
the amount of a hundred, ora thousand dollars ;—and 
about the dissatisfaction of parties if a bare ma- 
jority gave the verdict,—is twaddle, sillier even 
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than that of Lord Coke. The requirement of una- 
nimity is continually producing in our Courts, the 
most grinding aggravation to the oppressiveness 
which, at the best, attends litigation. But yes- 
terday, within twenty steps of where I write, a 
case was tried in which the parties, and five or six 
witnesses, had been three days at court. The 
question was, whether three or five dollars a month, 
should be allowed fur the hire of a slave, for eight 
and a half months. The jury could not agree; 
and after much wrangling among themselves, were 
discharged, and the battle is to be fought over again 
next Spring, upon this controversy about 18 dollars. 
In the same “ Temple of Justice,” two months ago, 
a suit was dismissed in despair of a verdict, after 
four hung juries, and seven years duration; the 
plaintiff being a poor and aged woman, sueing for 
the value of her only slave, who had come to his 
death by the alleged misconduct of the defendant. 
The expenses of the suit had exhausted her means, 
and its delays and vexations had broken her spirit. 
The neighbor who, as her agent, attended for her 
to the suit, declared, (what indeed was obvious,) 
that a verdict against her in the outset, would have 
been less grievous than a verdict for her at last. 
Defeat at first, better than victory at last! So 
eating a thing is Delay, in law-suits !—Such cases 
are perpetually occurring. 

Really, those who, in the face of such facts, 
would cling to unanimity as a feature of jury-trial, 
in civil cases, and of small amount, are the slaves 
of an ignoble superstition, wholly unworthy of this 
age, and of this country. 





M. 
November 14, 1845. 





THE DELAWARE. 


« Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


En. Lib. X., 782. 


Thou gently-gliding Delaware, 

To me thine aspect’s ever fair, 

Or when beneath Apollo’s ray, 

Thy brightly-beaming waters play, 

Or when upon thy tranquil breast, 

The pale and silvery moon-beams rest, 
Or when alone the “eyes of night,” 
Look down on thee serenely bright. 
The skiff puts forth its tiny sail 

To catch the softly-swelling gale, 

And gallant vessels proudly ride 

Upon thy blue and rippling tide, 

O’er which the native Indian too 

Erst paddled in his light canoe. 

On either bank tall trees arise 

To greet the calm and cloudless skies ; 








Half hidden ’mid the clustering leaves 
White cottages erect their eaves, 

While nobler mansions rear the head, 
*Mid blooming gardens round them spread. 
And not unknown to martial fame 

Bright Delaware, thine honored name, 
The war-cry and the cannons’ roar 

Have echoed on thine either shore, 

And on the bank thy waters lave 

Is many a warrior’s lowly grave. 

If e’er in after years removed 

From scenes in youth’s bright hours beloved, 
My steps in lovelier lands should rove, 
*Mid myrtle-bower and orange grove, 
Mine eyes will from their beauties turn 
And for thy well-known scenery yearn ; 
To me their charms can ne’er compare 
With thine, my native Delaware. 


Mary G. WELLs. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 10, 1845. 





BUREAU OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION, &C. 


We are a people of resolutions, and nothing can 
resist the effects of a resolution, hurrded over by 
some few hundreds of men, engaged in the lauda- 
ble work of settling the policy of the nation and 
details of the government. I was particularly 
struck with this spirit of meddling, or, to use a 
milder word, interference, by a set of men who can 
know very little on the subject. Most of them are 
probably mechanics—I would not wonder if they 
were all ship-carpenters—and from this circum- 
stance, they arrogate to themselves the right to en- 
tertain an opinion that a Captain in the Navy is not, 
ex officio, or in officio, necessarily a skilful Naval 
Constructor ; they even go further, and express this 
opinion, thereby intimating a belief, that the art 
and mystery of ship-building is totally distinct from 
sailing, commanding or fighting a ship or fleet. 

That there is some foundation for such opinions, 
may be gathered from various specimens of ship- 
building produced under the direction of Captains 
in the Navy. But had it not been for Captains in 
the Navy, what kind of ships-of-war would we 
have had in the early period of our history ; and 
had it not been for them, what ships might we have 
not had now? It appears that a meeting was held 
in Philadelphia, on the 24th September, by the 
“* young Democracy,” (so say the newspapers,) at 
which it was “ Resolved, that aware of the dispo- 
sition of the President to have the laws faithfully 
executed, we shall hail with satisfaction, the ap- 
pointment of a ‘skilful Naval Constructor,’ to the 
head of the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, 
and Repairs, required by the act of Congress, 1842, 
re-organizing the Navy Department, and the re- 
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form of any other bureau not organized agreea- 
bly to said act.” 

This resolution probably means something. It 
is clearly inferrable from it that, in the opinion of 
the meeting, the present “head of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repairs,” is not “a 
skilful Naval Constructor,” as required by the law,— 
that there is some other Bureau, or Bureaux, whose 
chiefs are not of the kind contemplated by the law. 
I believe the chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
is a Captain in the navy, and not by profession a 
Naval Constructor, and, therefore, it is only reason- 
able to suppose he is skilfal in a branch of science 
which he never studied. Nevertheless, he may pos- 
sibly be an instance of those remarkable geniuses, 
rarely appearing, capable, by a sort of intuition, of 
being skilful in any thing he may beaskedtodo? If 
so, what right have these public meetings to be ex- 
pressing any opinion on the subject? I dare say, 
the head of the Bureau of Construction is some 
gallant veteran of the “ battle and the breeze,” as 
fully competent to plan and build a ship of war as 
the very best mechanic in the country. Besides, 
does it really require any skill to construct a ship 
which shal] be a swift sailer, carry a certain num- 
ber of guns at a given height above water, with 
the ammunition and stores, and men necessary to 
make an efficient ship-of-war?! Is it not presuma- 
ble, that a man who has been all his life living in 
ships, is of all others most capable of building 
them? Could not any man, who has lived all his 
life in a house, build a house just as well as a pro- 
fessional builder or architect? This attempt to put 
a skilful Naval Constructor in a place occupied by 
a Captain in the navy, (some one perhaps who has 
never crossed the ocean,) ought to be frowned 
down by members of Congress, unless they are 
willing to see the navy ruined. Next we shall hear 
of some meeting, Resolving that a Purser in the 
navy is more likely to understand accounts, and 
the purchase of tobacco, sugar, bread, beef, and 
small stores, than a naval Captain! One great 
mistake has been already made, by having a Sur- 
geon at the head of medical affairsinthe navy. A 
Captain would have been much better suited to the 
place. If found necessary, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to have ordered some 
Surgeon, as a clerk, to tell him what todo. What 
can a Surgeon know more than a Captain of the 
requirements of sick men and of hospitals? When 
a man is sick, does not every Captain know that he 
requires medicine, and I should like to be informed 
whether a Surgeon can possibly know more than 
thist It is one of the absurdities of the age to 
suppose, that a Captain in the navy is not compe- 
tent as a skilful Naval Constructor, a skilful phy- 
sician and Surgeon, and an adroit Purser and ac- 
countant, a man emphatically of dollars and cents. 

It is to be hoped Congress will be better inform- 
ed than to listen to the absurd suggestions of pop- 





ular meetings. How does it concern the people, 
whether laws are observed or not! Has not the 
President got the Constitution and the Attorney 
General of the United States to guide him in the 
administration of the laws, when he wants help? 
These members of popular meetings had better 
stay at home, mind their business, and leave law 
to the lawyers, to Congress, and the President of 
the United States. Things have come to a nice 
pass, when people step forward, to wrest from 
Captains the unlimited power they have always 
enjoyed; but the navy is safe, in spite of such 
demonstrations and complaints ; the Captains will 
retain all the arbitrary power, which they have al- 
ways had, and exercised so much to the advantage 
of the navy and the country, as well as tu the sat- 
isfaction of all subordinates, who, much to their 
credit, have obeyed in fear and trembling. 

I have heard, too, that some, nay all, of the Sur- 
geons,Pursers, Chaplains, and Naval Constructors, 
and even the Naval store-keepers, have got some 
absurd notion of “a bill of rights ;” but I can tell 
these gentlemen, it is vain to hope, because rights 
naturally belong exclusively to Captains, either full 
fledged or in embryo. How preposterous it is for 
these persons to ask for rank! Do they not see that 
rank can only be conferred on the nobles and aris- 
tocrats of society? We admit the intelligence, 
learning, and science of the Surgeons; and the 
high shop-keeping qualifications of Pursers, and 
their superior integrity and respectability ; and the 
physical science of the Naval Constructors ; but 
we do not perceive that these afford any argument 
whatever for protecting them, by what they call 
relative rank, from the arbitrary power of those 
who alone have rank and authority. The serfs of 
Russia have better sense : they kiss the hand of the 
Czar, and never complain of the knout being disa- 
greeable. Let these dissatisfied gentlemen learn a 
lesson from the ignorant Russians. These gentle- 
men are too thin-skinned by half; they ought to 
rise above being annoyed by the petty demonstra- 
tions of authority, assumption, and ignorance, on 
the part of those who are the nobles and aristo- 
crats of the society in which their lot has been 
cast. Be content and passive, gentlemen, there 
is no remedy for you. Congress won’t listen to 
you, and if it does, won’t believe your representa- 
tions, because the opposite party will tell the mem- 
bers not to give ear to your nonsense. It is up- 
hill work all the way, and you had better give it 
up. Do not suppose that, because Naval Con- 
structors, Surgeons, Pursers, and such civil per- 
sons employed in the military, or rather Naval es- 
tablishments of France, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England, have an established rank relative to the 
military officers of their navies, you in the Ameri- 
can Navy can claim any such protection. If you 
will calmly examine the matter, you will perceive 





that there is a vast difference between the navy of 
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the United States and the navies of Europe: the 
first belongs to a republican people, who claim 
equal rights for all: but the latter pertain to crown- 
ed heads, to monarchies, in which there is a recog- 
nized aristocracy. Now, if such people as Sur- 
geons, Pursers, Chaplains, Secretaries, &c., are 
admitted to have rights pertaining to military rank 
in the navies of kings and queens, do you not see 
how improper, how unnatural, and how unsafe it 
must be to admit any thing approaching to a rank 
or military consideration, for civil officers employed 
in the navy of a Republic? It is bad enough to 
allow all naval rank and power to a select few; and 
to extend it, simply as a protection, to a hundred 
or two more, would be totally incompatible with 
our republican principles. The ideas broached by 
the public meeting referred to, as set forth in the 
fanciful Resolution copied above, are too absurd 
for serious consideration. 


Houeazan. 





THE GIFT OF SONG. 


Pause, mortal, ere thou seek 
Unknowing what you ask, this mighty power— 
The gift of song, a bright and fatal dower. 
Yea, pause and speak,— 
Know’st thou the price of tears, of heart-strings 
riven, 
The depth of wo, for this frail power given? 


Thou seekest for the bliss 
Of deep and sudden song—the fire and might 
Thrilling thy spirit with a quick delight,— 

Alas! for this 
Would’st thou give up thy peace—thy calm repose, 
And yield thy soul to deep and silent woes? 


Know’st thou the quenchless love, 
The depth of pure devotion, whose unrest 
Mast be a fire-flame feeding on thy breast, 
With none to prove 
Its fervent tenderness, or yield a tone 
To satisfy the yearnings of thine own ? 


And thou must pour it forth 
Upon the sky, the stream, the mount, the main ; 
All lovely things, which give not back again 
Its untold worth : 
Alas! it is but mis’ry to possess 
So deep a fount of wasted tenderness ! 


And the bright, glorious dreams, 
Which visit the hushed soul, as with a ray 
Of glorious inspiration—what are they 

But fleeting gleams 
Marking the soul with radiance too divine 
For earth--a light which never can be thine. 





Earth's beauty must grow dim, 
Before that radiance. Would’st thou pine away, 
Seeing its light grow fainter day by day 
Before that gleam,— 
And yearning for a home of purer birth, 
With thy sad soul doomed still to dwell on earth? 


And oh! the flow of song! 
The sudden gush of melody, which springs 
From the full heart, as light from angel wings, 
Intense and strong! 
Know’st thou the burning tears, like drops of rain, 
Wrung from the bursting heart in that deep strain ? 


Know’st thou the haunting fears, 
The perished hopes, the mem’ries of the dead, 
The nameless sadness o’er a deep heart spread ? 
The secret tears, 
The weariness of earth, the yearnings vain, 
Which pour their bitterness in that deep strain? 


And fame—yea, what is fame ? 
The poet’s sole reward—the price of tears 
And silent sorrow, borne through weary years, 
To gild a name; 
Alas! fame hath no healing for the breast 
With all its weight of bitterness opprest. 


And wouldst thou bear all this 
To bow thy spirit to an early tomb— 
The weariness and void, the tears and gloom, 
To share life’s bliss 1 
Then take the boon, unto thy soul ’tis given— 
But hope not then repose unless in heaven ! 


Susan. 
Richmond. 





TWILIGHT. 


O’er the wooded hills are showering 
Hazy streams of melting light ; 
Amber clouds, the earth embowering, 
Tinge the scene all softly bright. 


Il. 


And the western sky is gleaming, 
With a fading purple dye, 

Where the vesper star is beaming, 
Like a seraph’s raptured eye. 


Ill. 


*Tis the hour when memory’s treasures, 
Come like angels from the past ; 

Yonder joys and gentle pleasures, 

Such as undecaying last. 
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IV. 


Tis the hour for pensive musing, 
When Hope’s visions, brightly clear, 
All our future lives soffusing, 
Drive away each thought of fear. 


Vv. 


Present, past and future blending, 
In one tissue dimly fair, 

Lull the soul, ’till night descending, 
Like the light, they fade in air. 


C.C. L. 
Greene, New York, 1845. 





A * SCHOOLMASTER” AMONG THE “ DUTCH,” 


“ Oleiu meminisse juvabit.” 


In the fall of the year 1834, I found myself, after 
many eventful.changes, assistant-teacher of an 
academy in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. On 
comparing notes with the Principal, I was con- 
firmed in my belief, that his school, instead of pro- 
ducing him the golden harvest which his sanguine 
disposition had led him to expect, would barely fur- 
nish him his daily bread, and that, therefore, he 
would have to dispense with my services. I re- 
gretted this contingency the less, as it appeared to 
present a favorable opportunity for executing a plan 
which I had contemplated for some time, viz: to 
spend a winter in the “ Dutch” counties,—a coun- 
try which I had heard spoken of sometimes as a 
real Canaan, “ flowing with milk and honey,” and 
sometimes as the Botany Bay, or rather, as the Si- 
beria of the United States. 

I was detained a couple of days in getting a new 
pair of soles on my well-worn shoes ; but as soon 
as this important preliminary to a pedestrian tour 
was settled to my satisfaction, I set off, carrying 
with me—Caesan like—my whole fortune, viz : 
two shirts, a pair of woollen socks, wrapped in a 
handkerchief, and last, not least, five dollars and 
fifty cents, the nett profit of three months labor. 
The first part of my journey led me through a bro- 
ken, hilly, and rugged country ; but afterwards, the 
further I progressed, the more I was delighted with 
the appearance of every thing about me. It was 
an undulating, well-watered, and evidently a very 
fertile lime-stone region. The post and rail fences 
scrupulously kept free from briars and brambles ; 
the large red barns, and clean, substantial dwellings ; 
the fine appearance of the cattle: every thing de- 
noted that it was inhabited by a thrifty, industrious 
race of “ Dutchmen.” Still, there must have been 
in the inhabitants, something which, in my opinion, 
counterbalanced these good qualities; for I find in 
my note-book, the following summary of my ob- 
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servations : “* Haec terra valde mihi placet, utinam 
homines terrae similes!” I often received an af- 
firmative answer to my enquiries, whether there 
was a vacant school in the neighborhood, coupled 
with an offer to accompany me to the trustees ; 
this offer I generally accepted when made towards 
noon, for I had discovered that these dignitaries 
prefaced the negotiations by an invitation to a sub- 
stantial dinner, but this very abundance of vacant 
schools prevented my engaging any where, as I 
wished to indulge my taste for rambling a little lon- 
ger, sure to find employment as soon as necessity 
would compel me to accept it. Five dollars and 
fifty cents, however, could not last forever ; at least 
minedidnot. A fine morning, I found that the larger 
part of my last half dollar had gone to pay for my 
lodging, and, consequently, that it would be advi- 
sable to find employment during the day. As if to 
punish me for my imprudent delay, I was that day 
more unsuccessful than common. Every school 
in the neighborhood appeared to be engaged. I saw 
the sun fast sinking towards the West, and had al- 
ready resigned myself to spend the night “a la belle 
étoile,” for want of the means to pay for my lodg- 
ings, when I saw a short distance before me, a 
“town,” i. e. a tavern, a store, and two dwelling- 
houses, each with its invariable accompaniment of a 
large red barn. I addressed myself to a thick-set, 
honest looking farmer, who, with his team, was 
wending his way towards one of the dwellings, and 
enquired whether he knew any school in want of 
a teacher. 

“ No,” said he, “ but we want a schoolmasier in 
our school, and if you are one, as you appear to 
be, and can teach an English school, you had better 
come and stay overnight at my house yonder, we'll 
talk about it after supper. I am one of the trus- 
tees,” added he, with a dignified flourish of his 
whip. 

I was accordingly ushered into a house, which, 
for neatness and cleanliness, would have advanta- 
geously compared with the habitations of our proud- 
est citizens—and here, let me add, that nothing can 
be more erroneous than the generally received opin- 
ion, that the dwellings of the “ Dutch” farmers 
are uncleanly; with one single exception, (to be 
mentioned hereafter,) every dwelling which I en- 
tered in that country, would have satisfied the 
most scrupulous in that respect. The wife, a good 
looking woman of about 30 years of age, received 
the probable “ schoolmaster”—for as such 1 was at 
once introduced—with a droll mixture of real kind- 
ness and affected dignity: she obstinately refused 
to speak English to me, fearing, as she said, that I 
would laugh at her. The children, three in num- 
ber, hung their heads, and cast upon me stolen 
glances, which betokened as much confidence and 
pleasure at my arrival, as a parcel of mice, shut 
up in a box, might be supposed to feel upon the 
sudden introduction of acat amongst them. After 
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@ great deal of difficulty, however, the eldest boy 
was persuaded to shake hands with me, and we, 
viz: the family, properly speaking, the ‘“ school- 
master,” 2 laborers, 1 hired boy, and 2 hired maid- 
servants, sat down in true democratic style, to a 
substantial supper of meat, pie, etc. The bever- 
age was coffee, of a peculiar, strong taste, which 
they all drank without sugar, and I found out after- 
wards that it was the general custom of the country. 
Supper over, my friend, the trustee, proposed that 
we should go together to the store, expressing his 
belief, that we would there find his colleague, the 
Other trustee. We accordingly went to this “ caffé 
des mille colonnes” of G,,,town, but to no pur- 
pose, as far as the other trustee was concerned. 
To make amends, we found, among a dozen far- 
mers, who, seated on the counter, empty boxes, etc., 
were discussing their “ long nines,” or their short 


earthen pipes,—the Saugrado of the country, whose 


immense erudition is probably to this day a matter 
of amazement to the unsophisticated farmers. He 
was holding forth on politics when we entered, but 
as soon as he was informed that I was a candidate 
for the “* Octagon Schoolhouse,” he quit the sub- 
ject, and with several flourishes of rhetoric, mod- 
estly tuld us that he was a prodigy of erudition, 
that he spoke Latin and French as well as “‘Datch,” 
that a Doctor who did not speak French was not 
worth a fig, and that he had just received a new 
French work, Byecatlavie, which explained how 
to cure all diseases, and which he would show us 
when we came to his house. A few days after- 
wards I saw the book; for he really had one—it 
was “ Bichat, la vie et la mort!” The most ludi- 
crous part of the occurrence was, that, at every 
new assertion, the “ Doctor” applied to me, “ as a 
Jearned man,” to corroborate it by my testimony, 
and not to confess my entire ignorance of what he 
was talking about,—a confession which I felt would 
be fatal to my prospects,—I was compelled to as- 
sent. On our return to the house, I was conducted 
to a chamber which, from its appearance, I rightly 
concluded must be the state-room of the house. 
The furniture of it was a singular medley of fine, 
old, well-preserved, prim-looking articles, and of 
modern gew-gaws; the floor was covered with a 
rag carpet, but the bed was rich and tasteful far 
beyond anything | had anticipated. 

The next morning, after breakfast, my friend, 
the trustee, and myself, started for the residence of 
his colleague, Judge B. On the way he informed 
me that I must not be too positive of a favorable 
reception, as probably his colleague would feel of- 
fended that I hz. not addressed myself to him first, 
and that he, (Tiustee No. 1,) would, out of kind- 
ness to me, advise me, if I wished to have peace, 
never to tell the Judge what I thought of his 
“Johnny,” who was an absolute numbskull, but whom 
the Judge had the weakness to believe as “ smart” 
as his, (Trustee’s No. 1,) “ David.” Besides this 








piece of advice, which showed me that petty jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings could find their way, even 
into the “* Dutch” counties, I picked up on the way 
a short biography of the Judge. It appears that 
he was the son of an honest “ Dutchman,” who, 
anxious to distinguish himself, or rather his family, 
advised his son, (the Judge,) at an early age, to 
to spend one winter in “ the Jarsys,” to learn Eng- 
lish. The son went, assisted in feeding the cattle, 
etc., of a New Jersey farmer, in the morning and 
evening, as an equivalent for his board, and during 
the day, attended a school in the neighborhood. 
This plan of getting an ‘edication,” without sub- 
tracting anything from the parental acres, now so 
much in vogue, was but little practised in those 
days, and on his return, young B. found that he was 
entitled to a place among the “ Savans” of his 
county. He was early appointed Justice of the 
Peace, and a few years afterwards, assistant Judge. 
The courts in Pennsylvania consist of a presiding 
Judge, appointed from the body of the lawyers, 
and of two assistant Judges, appointed from the 
citizens. Judge B. was also a kind of notary 
public; he wrote deeds, wills, ete. ; but at the time 
that I made his acquaintance, his reputation, in that 
respect, had suffered considerably from the follow- 
ing occurrence. An old bachelor, in the neigh 
borhood of G,,,town, thinking that he had just 
cause of complaint against his nephews, applied to 
Judge B. to write his will, and left by it the whole 
of his property to some third person. When, at 
the death of the old bachelor, the will was opened, 
it was found that the deceased, a plain farmer, who 
had never in his life been upon the water, styled 
himself a “‘ mariner ;” Judge B. having copied 
verbatim a form of a will which he found in 
“ Everybody his own Lawyer,” or some other 
book, in which the person making his will is sup- 
posed to be a mariner—an expression which the 
Judge probably thought to be some lawterm. This 
circumstance, and some eccentricities in the habits 
of the deceased, induced the nephews to endeavor 
to set aside the will, greatly to the detriment of 
Judge B.’s character as a scrivener. 

We found this Solomon in a more gracious mood 
than we had expected, thanks to an early visit of 
my friend Aisculapius, who—probably to secure a 
good endorser of his assertions—had represented 
me as the “ beau idéal” of wandering “ shoolmas- 
ters.” 

Judge B. accordingly received me as a man, 
whose importance was but little less than his own; 
and after a lengthy discussion between the trus- 
tees and myself,—they insisting that I should re- 
ceive, as compensation from every scholar, 3 cents 
for each day of actual “attendance at school,” 
and that I should ‘board round” among the em- 
ployers; and I bargaining for half a dollar a month 
for each scholar from the day the school opened, 
to the first of April, and that the employers should 
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pay my board at the G,,,town tavern—the matter 
was compromised, and I was formally appointed 
“shoolmaster” of the “Octagon Schoolhouse,” 
upon the half a dollar per month and “boarding 
round” basis. 

I proceeded to write, in large characters, my 
‘subscription paper,” something as follows :— 
“‘ We, the subseribers, promise to send to the Oc- 
tagon Schoolhouse, now under the charge of Mr. 
N. N., the number of children set down opposite 
to our names; we further promise to pay for each 
of these children fifty cents per month, and by turns 
to board and lodge Mr. N. N. whilst he is engaged 
in teaching.” 

This state paper, which the reader will perceive 
serves the double purpose of ensuring to the teacher 
a certain compensation, and also to show to the 
people the caligraphy of the new “ schoolmaster,” 
having been approved by the trustees, it was 
agreed that, immediately after dinner—a favorite 
starting point with these people—Judge B. and 
myself should “go round,” i. e. should go to all 
the houses in the neighborhood and obtain as many 
signatures as possible to my subscription paper. 
We started accordingly, and were highly success- 
ful, having secured 27 scholars during that after- 
noon. ‘The next day, after breakfast, I started 
again, with the other trustee, and we obtained 19 
more. I was indebted for this astonishing success 
toa Yankee, who, about one year before, had been 
through that country with a new-fangled patent 
straw-cutter. Not meeting with as many pur- 
chasers as he desired, he persuaded several unso- 
phisticated “Dutch” farmers, who could neither read 
nor write one word of English, to let him deposit 
in their respective barns one of his straw-cutters, 
telling them, that they might use it, and if they did 
not like it, he would take it back ; all he asked was, 
that they should sign an acknowledgment that he 
had deposited his straw-cutter inthem. The straw- 
eutter having proved worthless, the farmers were 
quietly awaiting the expected arrival of the Yankee, 
to tell him that they did not want it, when sud- 
denly a notice was served upon each of them, by a 
lawyer at the county-town, that the “ promissory 
note,” which they had given to Mr. Jonathan, of 
Connecticut, was in his hands for collection, etc. 
With many a “ Dotch” curse, both loud and deep, 
our farmers paid the money, and wisely resolved, 
that to prevent similar occurrences for the future, 
they would instruct their children to read and write 
English. Whole shoals of young “ Dutchmen” 
accordingly left that fall for “the Jarsys,” anda 
goodly number, as has been seen, determined to 
put themselves under my guidance. 

The “ Octagon School-house,” of which I took 
possession without any more loss of time, was, as 
its name implies, one of those absurd, uncomforta- 
ble, ill-adapted contrivances, which are still built, 
as if in defiance of common sense. To do justice 





to our “ Dutchmen,” the plan was not of native 
growth—it had been imported from “the Jarsys” 
by their Solomon, who never alluded to it without 
asking, in a triumphant manner, whether “ it was 
not a touch above the valgar.” ‘This noble edifice 
had been “stuck” at the fork of two roads, the 
mud of which was sometimes knee-deep. There 
was no play ground attached to it, and not a tree 
to shade it with its foliage in summer, or to ward 
off the piercing blast in winter; the nearest well 
was about a quarter of a mile off. On the door 
was stuck a large sheet of fuolscap, headed in large 
letters, “‘ Rules and Ragulations to be obsarved by 
my scholars.” It was signed by my predecessor, 
evidently a “‘ Dutchman,” and is a great curiosity ; 
{ regret that its great length forbids my copying it 
verbatim et literatim, for the amusement of your 
readers, but they may form some idea of it, if I 
state that it contains no Jess than 17 mistakes in 
Orthography, and that one of the rules enjoined 
upon the scholars is, to “take off their “ heads” 
(hats t) if, upon their way to or from school, they 
should meet some person older than themselves. 

The farniture of this temple of the muses cor- 
responded with its architecture. A board, so cov- 
ered with the marks of the scholars’ knives that 
it was impossible to tell whether it had ever been 
subjected to the action of a plane, was fastened 
against the walls, and served instead of a desk ; 
narrow benches, without backs, for the scholars ; 
a ricketty chair, and a damaged pine table for the 
teacher; and a huge wood-stove in the middle of 
the building, with its pipe passing straight up 
through the centre of the roof, completed the out- 
fit of the Octagon School-house. 

The difficulties which I had to encounter in 
teaching the “ young Dutch ideas how to shoot,” 
were neither few nor trifling. The number of my 
scholars soon increased to 57—36 males and 21 
females,—the youngest 4, the eldest 32 years old ; 
some married, as different in capacity as they could 
well be. It was next to impossible to classify this 
heterogeneous mass, and to teach each scholar by 
himself, would aot give more than 5 minutes of my 
time in a day to each scholar; to make use of the 
older and more advanced scholars as monitors, 
would arouse the pride of the parents of the be- 
ginners, who “ paid the schoolmaster as well as 
Judge B., and would have their ehildren taught as 
well as his.” Add to this, that there were hardly 
two school-books alike in the school,—some of 
them would have been a real treasure to an anti- 
quarian,—and your readers will see that I had full 
scope for all my ingenuity. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, arose from the fact, that but few 
of the scholars understood English, that, there- 
fore, 1 was teaching them to read and write an 
unknown tongue. I had been requested to speak 
English in the school, and my complying with the 
request often gave rise to ludicrous occurrences. 
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If, for example, I happened to make any short re- 
marks, while the scholars were reading, about 
their posture, tone of voice, etc., the scholars would 
repeat them in a drawling tone of voice as a part 
of their lesson. ‘Tio do them justice, however, I 
must say, that I have never seen scholars more 
anxious to learn, or more easily governed ; and con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which they la- 
bored, I think their progress was astonishing. This, 
however, was not the opinion of one of the “ elite” 
of the neighborhood, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing note which I received one morning. ‘ My 
son saies you dont larn speling rite, when i was in 
the Jarsys the master spelt us in a long roe, you 
better spel them that way to, thats the rite way, I 
would not have larnt your way. Your sarvint, etc.” 

Contrary to my expectations, the majority of 
my employers appeared anxious that I should stay 
at their houses as often as possible. Every morn- 
ing 1 would receive from half a dozen mouths the 
message “‘ Schoolmaster, father says he thinks it 
is our turn for you to come home with me.” The 
motives of this hospitality were various ; some did 
it for the honor of the thing, others were urged to 
it by the female part of their household, who con- 
sidered me as a walking newspaper, and wanted to 
know how their neighbors lived, and wished to ex- 
hibit their own superior house-keeping. Others 
again would hint to me, that J might give their chil- 
dren an extra lesson in the long winter evenings; 
but the majority, as soon as they had made sure of 
me, would send to the store for the newspaper—a 
German sheet printed at the county-town—and 
would ask me to read and expound to them the 
news. Often have I seen, during these literary 
“ soirées,” the “ village politicians” as a “ tableau 
vivant” before me. 1 was every where well treat- 
ed; the best room was invariably assigned to me, 
and the meals were evidently prepared as much in 
reference to the ears of the neighboring house- 
wives, as to please us, the actual partakers. 

Nearly every adult understood English, but few 
could speak it. The ‘“ Dutch,” however, is evi- 
dently on the decline, as might be inferred from the 
facts, that the “* Dutch” counties are surrounded 
by an enterprising English population; that the 
tide of emigration has taken another course, and 
that the language of courts, etc., is English. The 
“ Dutch” language is not, as some persons suppose, 
a mixture of German with English, but it is the 
branch of the German language, which is spoken 
by the lower classes in the Grand Duchy of Ba- 
den and in Wirtemberg. There are but few Eng- 
lish words mixed up with it. 

The general characteristics of the “ Dutch” are 
honesty, industry, and economy, coupled with ig- 
norance and its infallible concomitant, superstition. 
Most “ Dutch” farmers believe, to this day, that 
some persons have the power of staunching blood, 
and even of curing diseases by repeating certain 


furmulas—a practice technically called “ Crau- 
chen ;” also, that flowers show themselves at the 
foot of certain trees on Christmas night, between 
the hours of 12 and 1 o'clock, ete. 

Their amusements are few in number. The 
principal ones are “ schootle-matches,” (shooting- 
matches,) and “ frolicks.” These latter resemble 
the “squeezes” of Virginia, only that they are 
held at a tavern, and consist principally of daneing. 
I have seen some of the oldest and most sedate 
*“ Dutch” farmers dance at them. 

I remained in the “ Dutch” counties until the 
first of April, 1835; and though the life which I 
led was rather monotonous, I am now often amused 
at the remembrance of it. Whether the prece- 
ding sketch of it is likely to interest your readers, 
and, therefore, whether you ought to insert it in 
the “ Messenger,” is a question for you to decide. 

“Tue SCHOOLMASTER AMONG THE DuTCH.” 





GEN. JAMES OGLETHROPE. 


** All men lov’d him, 

He was of such unmix’d and blameless quality, 
That envy, at his praise stood mute, nor dar’d 
To sully his fair name.” ve 


The history of our country is of vital impor- 
tance to all. The wise and aged of the land re- 
pair to this fountain to refresh and invigorate their 
patriotism, whilst the young here seek those les- 
sons of wisdom and experience, which are to guide 
them over the boisterous seas of life. We are 
inclined to believe that a knowledge of the history 
of acountry cannot be better acquired, than by stu- 
dying the biography of her distinguished men. 
Who would demand a better history of Scotland, 
during Sir Walter’s life time, than is contained in 
his biography by Lockhart? Who would have a 
better knowledge of the condition and state of Eng- 
land, during Byron’s time, than that which can be 
obtained from Moore’s life of that great bard? And 
who would require a better history of our Revolu- 
tion, than Sparks has given us in his life of Wash- 
ington t In fact, to correctly understand, and to be 
able adequately to judge of a man, the biographer 
is compelled to give us a complete history of that 
individual's country during his lifetime. It is for 
this reason, that books of biography, more than 
any others, are required and sought after in our 
libraries ; they form a convenient and interesting 
source, from which we eagerly, and with pleasure, 
collect much useful knowledge. 

The parish of St. James is honored by being the 
birth-place of Gen. James Oglethrope. It is quite 
strange, and has been the cause of much research 








and investigation, that no record of Oglethrope’s 
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birth is to be found on the Parish register, in con- 
formity with the long established custom of Great 
Britain. ‘The most authentic writers give the 21st 
Dec., 1698, as his birth-day; but it is extremely 
uncertain, whether or not they are correct, in fact, 
a cloud of mystery has ever hung around Ogle- 
thrope’s birth, which has defied all attempts to de- 
stroy it. A pamphlet was published in England in 
1707, by a servant girl of Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thrope, the father of General James, in which it 
was stated, with “illiterate simplicity,” that the 
pretended Prince of Wales was the son of Sir 
Theophilus, and goes so far as to hint, that James 
Oglethrope was the true Prince, an exchange hav- 
ing been made, between the nurses, of the chil- 
dren, an exchange which was known to Oglethrope’s 
mother and Queen Mary. This matter has not 
been clearly settled, and many dark suspicions have 
been founded upon this interesting mystery ; it has 
opened a broad field for research and investigation, 
and many a nursery tale has been founded on these 
suspicions. 

At the early age of thirteen, Oglethrope received 
the appointment of ensign ; and at sixteen, perfurm- 
ed duty with that rank, at the proclamation of the 
peace of Utrecht; at seventeen, he was promoted to 
a captain-lieutenancy of the Queen’s guards. With 
honors such as these, to which much older heads 
were strangers, showered upon him at the very 
threshold of life, the wonder is, not that he attain- 
ed such eminence and became such a great and 
good man, but rather, that the evil spirit of ambi- 
tion, ‘that Moloch, which requires the sacrifice of 
the sweetest children of the heart,” did not master 
him, did not wither in the bud his bright anticipa- 
tions and brilliant prospects, and did not change 
the realization of his hopes into bubbles, which 
burst when grasped. But he was not blindly am- 
bitious ; never did that hateful longing after things 
impossible and unreal display itself in his actions. 
He was ambitious, it is true; a desire, worthy of 
a better appellation, shone forth brightly and clearly 
in all his benevolent exertions; but unlike Cesar, 
he was ambitious only as he was good. It was 
his noble and great mind, which formed plans for 
ameliorating the condition of his fellow men; it 
was his mind, that carried them into execution ; his 
mind never brooked obstacles, or quailed, under 
any circumstances. It was his giant mind, that 
framed, and his unceasing exertions, that put into 
execution, a scheme that regenerated England, 
peopled Georgia, and which, while it reflected great 
honor upon himself, obtained for him the first place 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

In 1722, Gen. Oglethrope was elected a mem- 
ber of Parliament, where he remained for five 
years one of the most active and influential of its 
members. But his was an active and inquisitive 
mind, formed more for the energetic and laborious 
duties of a statesman, than the sedentary pursuits 





of a philosopher. In 1728, finding a gentleman, who 
had been unfortunate in his pecuniary affairs, cru- 
elly imprisoned and barbarously treated, his search- 
ing mind at once devised a remedy for this evil, 
which was then so prevalent in England, that for 
the most trivial embarrassment, individuals were 
loaded with galling chains, indignantly treated, and 
confined in prisons for years, or made to labor like 
slaves. When Oglethrope’s mind was directed to 
this subject, he immediately set to work with an 
inquiry into the state of the prisoners and gaols in 
England, and in his investigation, “‘ facts, disgrace- 
ful to humanity, were developed. Immediately he 
introduced into the House of Commons a resolu- 
tion, authorising “ that a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the prisoners confined 
in the gaols of Great Britain.” 

A committee was appointed, of which he was 
made chairman, and by his laudable exertions, 
many unfortunate persons were released, and many 
relieved ; and even to this day, it is said that many 
of the laws regulating the prisons of Great Bri- 
tain, bear the impress of his great and benevolent 
mind. Not content with this magnanimous exer- 
tion in behalf of suffering humanity, we find him 
proposing, and preparing to carry into execu- 
tion, a plan for transferring those persons impris- 
oned for debt in England to the New World, and 
settling them as acolony. In this transaction, every 
thing noble, and truly good shone conspicuous in 
Gen. Oglethrope ; no impediment was too great— 
no obstacle insurmountable ;—he threw aside the 
barriers then existing between the aristocrat and 
the commoner, every nerve and sinew was bent, 
and every stone upturned to accomplish this, the 
darling object of his heart. 

A possessor by birth of a fortune, which, if pro- 
perly managed, would insure him all the comforts 
and luxuries of life; the son of a Baronet, one of 
the most polished and promising courtiers by whom 
George II. was surrounded, “‘ with fair prospects 
of bright honors ;” respected and admired by his 
superiors inrank and power ; loved and revered by 
his inferiors. Such was the man, and such was 
his situation, who, at an eventful and propitious 
moment, stepped upon the theatre of action, hold- 
ing almost in his grasp the destinies of Georgia. 

The colony of South Carolina, having been re- 
peatedly harassed by the Indians inhabiting the fer- 
tile lands lying between them and the F'loridas, and 
often threatened with a Spanish invasion, had fre- 
quently petitioned the King to plant a colony in 
this part of his possessions ; but owing to the trou- 
blesome aspect of the times, George had considered 
it impolitic to burden himself with the cares of 
another infant colony. 

In June, 1732, through the influence and un- 
wearied exertions of Oglethrope, the King granted 
to him, together with twenty other trustees, all the 
land lying between the Savannah and Altamaha 
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rivers, which they named Georgia, in honor of their 
sovereign. The trustees, guided by the genius, 
wisdom and judgment of Oglethrope, made rapid 
progress towards the accomplishment of their de- 
sign ; placards were posted up throughout London, 
offering to defray the expenses of the indigent and 
needy, and granting them the necessary utensils 
for agriculture, and even clothing and provisions 
for a certain period. On the 16th of November, 
the day appointed for embarkation, one hundred 
and fourteen persons assembled on board the vessel 
destined to convey them to the Western wilder- 
ness. Among that varied assembly stood a man, 
whose external appearance bespoke him far above 
those around him; his noble mien and majestic 
carriage spoke more audibly than words. Ogle- 
thrope, who was then at the meridian of parlia- 
mentary glory, in the bloom of life, nourished in 
the lap of fortune, was there, not for the pur- 
pose of bidding a last adieu to those over whose 
destiny he was placed—nobler and more exalted 
were his objects, he came with a determination of 
following the infant colony into the trackless wil- 
derness, 


“ And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold his course unfaltering.” 


All who embarked, upon being questioned, readi- 
ly acknowledged their perfect willingness to do so, 
and a desire to seek their fortunes in an unknown 
world. The fortunes of these people could not be 
worsted ; in their own country, they were either 
involved in debt, or were scarcely able to obtain a 
scanty subsistence. They well knew such flatter- 
ing prospects were offered to but few; and with 
proud hearts and keen anxiety, they seized upon 
the offered boon, and lannched themselves and their 
little fortunes upon the broad Atlantic :— 


4 


‘The world was ql before them, where to choose 
Their place of reek, and Providence their guide.” 


How different-werg the motives that actuated 
Oglethrope, and that-little company! He, without 
any fec, or prospect of recompense, bade a painful 
farewell to his friends and relatives, laid aside the 
almost certain prospects of high honors and the 
luxuries of riches, for no other purpose than to plant 
that little colony, and with parental care cherish 
and protect it: they, left a country already hate- 
fal to them, homes desolated by poverty, the cer- 
tainty of want for an almost sure realization of 
bright hopes. Difficulties were to be met, and ob- 
stacles overcome, but with such a leader as Ogle- 
thrope, they feared no danger, nor failed to meet 
with becoming fortitude every impediment. Ogle- 
thrope was vested with the functions of Governor 
of Georgia the year before he left England, and in 
a few years after, he was made General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the royal troops in Geor- 
gia and South Carolina: “It is said that he com- 








manded the first regular forces ever stationed in 
America, and to have had honor of being the first 
General to whom the chief command over two colo- 
nies was given. 

As a General, Oglethrope had but few superiors ; 
as a Statesman and Patriot, but few equals’; and 
but few were found adequate to cope with hit in 
the discharge of the high and important duties of 
the day. He ever displayed great anxiety and 
care for his colony: he cherished it as the fond 
mother cherishes her first born; he was emphati- 
eally their 


“* Guide, philosopher and friend ;” 


and under his upright and disinterested administra- 
tion, Georgia flourished like a green bay tree. In 
ten years he crossed the Atlantic six times, without 
any hopes of recompense, to further the interests 
of the colony. He returned to England for the 
last time in 1743, and a short time afterwards mar- 
ried an heiress, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Sir Nathan Wright, Bart. The fol- 
lowing verses are extracted from some sent to a 
lady in Charleston, soon after Oglethrope’s mar- 
riage, who inquired when he would return to Geor- 
gia. ‘They will serve as a specimen of the poetie 
talents of the day, and will show the respect iit 
which Oglethrope was held. 


“ The fairest of Diana’s train, 

For whom so many sigh’d in vain, 

Has bound him in her silken train, 

F rom whence he’ll he get loose again. 


“ Help, youths and virgins, help to sing, 
The prize which Hymen now does bring: 
I too my feeble voice will raise ; 

To name but OGLETHROPE is praise.” 


Gen. Ogilethrope never visited America after his 
marriage ; he had left his private affairs so long 
neglected, that they required his utmost care and 
vigilance. He had expended liberally his own 
property for the benefit of Georgia, for which he 
never received acent in return. A short time be- 
fore he left Georgia for the last time, a few men 
of but little repute began to find fault with this 
great and good man, and went so far as to send him 
abusive anonymous letters, and even to publish 
statements reflecting on his honor and integrity. 
“ Envy ean not brook the blaze of superior vir- 
tues; and malice rejoices in the stains which even 
falsehood throws on a distinguished character.” 
Oglethrope stood too high to notice these invidious 
attacks. But when an inferior officer, whom he 
had raised from a private to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, was seen hurling, with unrelenting 
hatred, the shafts of malice and envy at his spot- 
less reputation, and striving in every mean and 
unjust manner to undermine and blast his fair and 
well-established character, he felt it a duty he owed 
to himself, his friends and his country, to have the 
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charges carefully examined and sifted to the bot- 
tom. He accordingly went to England and ob- 
tained a trial by court-martial : several days were 
spent in the examination of all the charges alleged, 
and after sober and mature deliberation, the court 
pronounced the charges to be “ false, malicious 
and groundless.” The Lieutenant Colonel, who 
had. acted'so ungenerously and basely, was dismiss- 
ed from:the service, and pronounced “ incapable of 
serving the King in any military capacity what- 
ever.” The Governors of six of the American 
Colonies addressed letters to Gen. Oglethrope, 
congratulating him on the honor he had obtained 
in establishing his character above the attacks of 
the wicked and invidious, for the superior general- 
ship he had so often displayed, for his unwearied 
exertions and the frequent sacrifice of time and 
money for the benefit of the Colonies. He had 
now been in England nearly twenty years, using 
his influence and abilities for the good of Georgia, 
aiding and supporting the petitions of the Colonies 
for redress of grievances, and had now, for the first 
time in his life, when his head was silvered with 
age, the mortification to find his influence useless 
and his talents powerless, and to see Georgia, his 
darling offspring, together with all the other colo- 
nies; wrongfully oppressed, and forced to an appeal 
to arms. The declaration of independence had 
been made, our alliance and necessary dependence 
on Great Britain broken off, we as a nation had 
stepped upon the theatre of action—drawn the 
sword and struck the blow for independence and 
liberty, “‘ appealing to heaven for the justice of our 
cause, determined to be free or die.” It was at 
this critical period, that Gen. Oglethrope, being 
the senior officer of Sir William Howe, was of- 
fered the command of the troops destined for our 
subjugation, he readily consented to accept the 
command, provided they would authorize him to 
assure the colonies justice would be done them. 
Displaying that love and zeal for this country 
which his former sacrifice of the bloom of life 
in our interests would cause us to expect, he 
nobly pronounced to the British nation, “ that 
they never would subdue the colonies by arms, 
but their obedience would ever be secured by 
doing them justice.” But this request was de- 
nied him, and agreeable to his own solicita- 
tion, he was permitted to remain at home. He 
was an unfit instrument for tyranny, his measures 
would have been too mild for an oppressing king, 
considering himself insulted by his liege subjects 
refusing obedience to his laws, however burden- 
some. Gen. Oglethrope lived to “the green old 
age” of eighty-seven. He saw the foolish attempt 
of his Government to trample under foot justice, 
to subjugate and oppress loyal subjects; and he 
lived to witness their signal and ever-memorable 
defeat. In reviewing the character of Gen. Ogle- 
thrope, we see much to admire, and but little to 





censure. Every man, no matter how eminent or 
good, has his faults; but in judging such men, upon 
comparison, we will invariably find that their good 
qualities far outweigh their censurable ones. It is 
to this great man Georgia owes a debt of gratitude 
she will ever be unable to meet: to him she owes 
her present great eminence and respectability. It 
was his generous hand that launched her destinies 
on the boisterous ocean of existence ; and it was 
his great hand, that guided her litile bark, as it 
floated on from the shoals of savage cruelty on the 
one side, and civil dissensions on the other, until, 
like an able and experienced pilot, she was com- 
petent to guide herself. The whole South owes 
much to his benevolent exertions while a member 
of parliament, and at his shrine it becomes us, 
with due reverence and respect for the great and 
noble deeds which characterized and dignified his 
whole life, to bow with gratitude and reverence. 
For us, claiming as we do the honor of Georgians 
by birth and preference, we enrol ourselves as 
humble worshippers of his great abilities and tal- 
ents, and join our acclamations of praise with 
Georgia’s historian, when he says, “ more can be 
said of Gen Oglethrope, than of the subject of any 
other prince in Europe ;” and were we called upon 
to point to a man, distinguished by disinterested 
benevolence, actuated by high and noble motives, 
whose character and life does honor to humanity, 
that man would be Gen. James Ocietrurope. 


R. C. S. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





TO ALMIRA. 


BY W. GARDNER BLACKWOOD. 


The galley-slave that bends the oar, 
(His shadow on the wave,) 

May sigh to think he can no more 

Breathe the sweet freedom of the shore, 

Range sunny fields and woodlands hoar, 
Or hope an earth-made grave. 


But light, ah, light! the chain he bears, 
And bright his sky above! 

To him who for a season wears, 

With its alternate hopes and fears, 

Its joys, its sorrows and its cares, 
The silken bands of love. 


Avira, all the livelong day, 

Like air, or breath, or beam, 
Around me doth thy presence play, 
As falls around the Periscian’s way 
His shadow, from the morn’s first ray 

Till flowers begin to dream. 


When summer skies blithe sunshine bring, 
I seek the open air; 

Comes then a step, like step of Spring, 

A form with her fresh coloring, 





A voice she well might claim to sing,— 
I feel that thou art there. 
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And when soft eyes of saints look through 
The heavens on earth below,— 
Alone two stars entrance my view, 
Twin stars of thy soft eyes of blue, 
Beneath whose influence, tide-like, do 
My feelings ebb and flow. 


As stoops the Pilgrim Sun to kiss 
The footstool verge of heaven,— 
Gray-hooded clouds, that forward press 
Like nuns at vesper to confess, 
Are hued with crimson loveliness 

The nearer to him driven: 


So, near to thee, thou dost impart 
The warmth of beauty’s blaze; 
Glad sunshine of the vestal heart, 
That cloistered from the world of art, 
With guileless countenance may start 
High heaven’s approving gaze. 


Looking on thee, I fondly trace 
The pencil of the mind; 
That artist-like can clothe the face 
With its own witchery and grace, 
Till the lov’d type seems. to embrace 
The soul it leaves behind. 


Days dead since first we met, a flow 
Of radiance round me cast, 

Like to thy cheek’s Aurora glow, 

Or mellow’d tints of Iris-bow 

Caught by far-scatier’d clouds below, 
When the dark storm is past. 


Days yet to die, in memory’s womb 
Fadeless new life shall have; 
For in a constant heart their tomb— 
Thou, the white head-stone, shalt assume 
Record of future joys, to bloom 
The verdure of the grave. 


Charleston, 8. C. 





TO OUR PATRONS 
AND THE 
FRIENDS OF LETTERS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


We have the pleasure to make to our Patrons, 
and to those whom we hope soon to enrol among 
our Patrons, an announcement, which will, we 
trust, be most gratifying to them, and redound to 
our mutual advantage. We allude to the Union of 
“The Messenger” with “ Simms’ Monthly Maga- 
zine,” of Charleston. 

This Magazine was undertaken the first of the 
present year, by Burges and James, the proprietors ; 
under the Editorial management of W. Gilmore 
Simms, Esq. It is of smaller size than the Mes- 
senger ; but of the same class ; pursuing the same 
high interests of the South and West, and, like it, 
mingling, in each issue, the grave and the gay,— 
the utile and the dulce,—Belles Lettres and the 
important affairs of the nation. Its miscellaneous 
character and its design are well indicated by its 


i 





title,—“ The Southern and Western Monthly Ma- 
gazine and Review.” 

“The Messenger,” as is well known, has been 
searcely less Western than Southern. It has, for 
many years, both Editorially and by its ablest con- 
tributors, among whom stands Harry Bluff, been 
addressing itself to the West, and without any 
change of title would have continued to do so. A 
name, though not at first well selected for its beauty 
or appropriateness, soon becomes endeared by as- 
sociation, and we part with it with the reluctance 
with which we part from trusted friends. Thus 
we feel towards “'Tue Messencer ;” but the oc- 
casion demands and justifies a change in the title 
of the work, both to express its Western aims, 
and its union with the Magazine of Carolina. 
However, this change shall be made with as little 
violence to old partialities and associations as pos- 
sible, and from the first of January next, we shall 
inscribe upon our flag, 


“THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER AND REVIEW.” 


Thus, the blended work may still be known and 
saluted by its old appellation ; and we shall proceed 
with a uniform series, and commence a new year, 
with a TwetrrH Voutume. By this arrangement, 
it will be perceived that new subscribers will get 
every benefit of the union of the two works ; whilst 
old friends, many of whom have stood by the Mes- 
senger from the laying of the corner stone, will 
neither experience inconvenience, nor suffer any 
injury. 

It may be useful to dwell a little upon the ex- 
pected fruits of the proposed union; though they 
are perhaps sufficiently obvious. 

The utility of Literary publications is sufficiently 
attested by the fact, that every enlightened com- 
munity possesses them, or seeks to establish them. 
And so firm is the conviction of their benefits, that 
failure often produces no discouragement ; but suc- 
cessive exertions, more and more strenuous, are 
put forth to sustain them. A spirit of Literary 
perseverance has long prevailed in South Carolina, 
and she has been the parent of many Literary en- 
terprises, some of which have shed around her a 
halo that shall not vanish. But yet ‘‘ The South- 
ern Review,” with all its elegance and power, 
flourished only three years. ‘The Magnolia” 
faded and withered in even a shorter period, though 
nourished by the genial climates both of Georgia 
and South Carolina. “The Orion” soon set. 
“The Chicora,” “The Polyglott,” “The Inter- 
preter’ and several others, started in Charleston, 
survived only a brief period. 

And in other States of the South and West, 
“The Mirror,” ‘“* The Southron” and others, have 
all shared the same untimely fate. 

The failure of these successive works is not al- 
luded to that their friends may be haunted with 
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their short lived honors; nor that a triumph may 
be indulged over their downfall. Far, very far, 
from any such thing! Applause is due to such un- 
dertakings; failure deserves nothing but regret. 
These various enterprises prove that there is a 
spirit of improvement, a love of letters in the South 
and West; but at the same time, they prove too 
conclusively, that these elevating principles are not 
sufficiently diffused, or energetic to afford liberal, 
or even adequate support to a number of Literary 
publications. Whatthen? Shall all be abandoned? 
No, there is one plan and one only, by which the 
desired good can be attained. 


“ Non omnibus optam metam attingere contigit.” 


But a few may reach the “ desired goal,” and mul- 
titudes be admitted to share in the fruits of victory. 
The necessity of a concentration of effort, support 
and talent in the South and West, upon some Lit- 
erary organ of permanence and ability, has now 
been positively demonstrated by no less a master 
than Experience. 

But who shall enjoy this concentration? We 
boldly put in the claims of the “ SourHerN aNp 
Western Literary Messencer and Review ;” 
and base them upon the union of the Messenger 
with the Magazine of Carolina, upon the past ca- 
reer of the Messenger and its present corps of 
contributors, and upon the aid and sanction of the 
prominent author of the South, who himself has 
done so much to impart that life to the Literary 
enterprise of South Carolina, to which we have 
already adverted. 

The Messenger is the Methuselah among South- 
ern and Western Periodicals,—having attained the 
astonishing age of more than eleven years. At 
an age when little girls are entering school, the 
Messenger is the Patriarch of Southern and West- 
ern Literature! Is it not then entitled to venera- 
tion and support,—for having achieved an existence 
longer perhaps than all other Southern and Western 
Periodicals combined ? 

Upon the eve of this auspicious union which we 
have announced,—of this important change, which 
we hope will open a new era before us, we make 
our earnest appeal to the people of the South and 
West, to establish for themselves an organ of their 
Literature, Interests and Opinions,—-to give it ex- 
cellence, efficiency and perpetuity, by the extent 
and promptness of their patronage; and to adopt 
as that organ the “ Messenger and Review.” Let 
the States of the South and West, and Texas, en- 
ter into the Literary league about to be formed 
between Virginia and South Carolina, and it may 
be promised, without boasting, that they shall have 
a Journal and an Organ, to which they will be 
willing to confide the vindication of their rights; 
and the development of their intellectual resources. 

The aid of Mr. Simms has already been alluded 
to. His services have been secured, not only asa 
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contributor, but in the critical department ; and we 
hope to enlist many other Carolina, and Southern 
and Western contributors, in addition to those al- 
ready engaged for the Messenger. We append to 
this, the letter of Mr. Simms. 

For the mere business arrangements of the “ Mes- 
senger and Review,” see the Prospectus, on the 
Cover. All orders should be sent in immediately, 
that it may be known how large an edition to print. 
Has not the period arrived, when we may again put 
in a claim for Ten and Twenty Tovusanp Svus- 
scripers. The Messenger has now near that num- 
ber of readers, as we have learned from the course 
pursued wherever it istaken. A friend once asked 
a gentleman, in our presence, if he was a subscriber 
to the Messenger. “ No,” he replied, “ but I take 
great delight in reading it, whenever I can lay hands 
on it.” Next to subscribers, it is, of course, pleas- 
ing to have readers; but will not our patrons who 
have so generously extended the use of their work 
to others, now insist a little upon their making some 
return for the gratuitous pleasure they have so long 
enjoyed ? 

It may be necessary to invoke the indulgence of 
our friends, for a little delay in the appearance of 
our January number,—-owing to the new arrange- 
ment, and our absence from home. Delay will be 
avoided if possible; but the transfer of Simms’ 
Magazine can not be fully made, until late in De- 
cember ; nor can other indispensable matters, as 
the manufacture of paper and the like, be effected 
at once. 

It is hoped that the prompt appearance of the 
Messenger for so long a period, will have purchased 
a pardon for any delay that may occur. We pro- 
mise a speedy return to accustomed punctuality, and 
will endeavor to make the “* Messenger and Review” 
compensate its patrons for their patient indulgence. 

Not to extend these remarks too far, we conclude, 
by a cordial farewell to our Patrons; with thanks 
for their favors and wishes for their happiness and 
prosperity. We hope to have the pleasure of pre- 
senting our New Year congratulations to them, 
one and all; and to a “ noble army” of the friends 
of Letters, throughout the Union ; but especially 
in the Sovru anp West. 


B. B. MINOR. 
New Orleans, Nov. 8th, 1845. 


To THe Patrons or THe “ Sournern anp Wes- 
TERN Messencer AND Review.” 


The subscriber, having concluded to withdraw, 
at the close of the present volume, from the con- 
duct of the above journal, takes pleasure in com- 
mending to its patrons that which, in connection 
with the “ Southern Literary Messenger,” has been 
based upon it. The works thus blended, and spe- 
cially addressed to the people of the South and 
West, will be eminently useful in concentrating 
and forming public opinion among us, in all those 
things, particularly, which belong to Belles Lettres 
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and the Arts. The increase of strength, in talent 
and money, which must necessarily result from this 
union, will secure to us a highly valuable periodi- 
cal, which, if regarded with proper favor, need be 
second to none in the country ; and I trust, sin- 
cerely, that my friends and those of Southern lite- 
rature, the subscribers and the contributors to the 
Magazine from which I withdraw, will yield a 
hearty support to that which will succeed it, and 
which, I feel very sure, will faithfully and honora- 
bly represent their interests. 
Respectfully, &c. 


W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
Charleston, Oct. 30th, 1845. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Kewnpa.u’s Santa Fe SKETCHES. 


We learn, with es. that a new Edition,—being the 
fourth or fifth,—of this popular and excitingly interesting 
work, is about to be issued. So far as its stereotyped con- 
dition would allow, the author has revised it, correcting 
such errors as had been pointed out by his friends, or un- 
veiled, pereene. by the criticisms of the very few assail- 
ants with which it met. We have, long since, enjoyed 
the work, and commend the new edition to our readers ; for 
it is a valuable commentary upon various cotemporaneous 
affairs of great importance, and withal a most entertain- 
ing narrative, » 


We present our thanks to Nash 4 Woodhouse for the fol- 
Jowing. No. 5, of The Farmer's Library and Monthly 
Journal. 

Among other interesting papers, it contains a Memoir of 
Judge Peters, Founder and President of The Pennsylvenia 
Agricultural Society. This Memoir forms the subject of 
an ‘‘ Address delivered before the Blockley and Merion 
Agricultural Society, on the 20th September, 1828, by Hon. 
Samuel Breck, Vice President of the Society.” [It does 
jestion to Judge Peters, in his other eminent positions in 

ife, as a patriot, legislator, and jurist, as well as to his 
great use ulnes#-es a theoretical farmer. 

Part 10 of Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art. 


No.’s l and 2 of Wiley and Putnam’s Foreign Library. 
“ Uniform with the Library of Choice Reading.” These 
No.’s contain the ‘‘ Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini,” a Flo- 
rentine Artist, written by himself, with the notes and ob- 
servations of G. P. Carpani, translated by Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. In two volumes. New York, Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway: 1845. 

. Though this work has been before presented to the pub- 
lic, it will be hailed with delight by all who love to read 
history mingled with the every-day events of an individual 
existence ; and its graphic pictures of the Men of Genius, 
Prinees, &c., of the 16th century, will be pleasing to all. 
It is a sort of “ Froissart's Chronicle” of the times. 


Of the “ Library of Choice Reading,” Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway, New York, we have No. 28. 


Tue Eneoiisn Comic Writers, by William Hazlitt. 


No.’s 29, and 30, Tue Enciisu Dramatic Poets, 
by Charles Lamb, 2 volumes. 


No.’s 31 and 32, containing Tupper’s PRoveRrBIAL PAt- 
LosopHy. We nave spoken so often in commendation o 
this author and this book, that, for fear it should be thought 
we ride a hobby, we feel constrained to keep silence, only, 
let us rejoice that it is within the reach of every one who 
will drink of its refreshing waters. Price 374 cts. 


No. 33, Tae Vicar or WaxerieLp. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Glad to see au old and valued friend brought into 
notice. It lies too often on the topmost shelf, covered with 
the dust of years. We fear there are many who have 
never read this charming book ; such cannot lay out 37 


se 
-_—— 


cts, more profitably, and in this case, at least, the soone: 
you get rid of your money the better. If Walter Scot 
and Goéthé read it more than once, may not those of ow 
day be profitted by doing likewise? All of the above may 
be found at the bookstore of Nash & Woodhouse, 137 
Main Street. 


We have received through Drinker and Morris, 97 Mai 
Street, the following. ‘“ The American-Elestro-Magneti 
Telegraph, with the Reports of Congress, and a Deserip 
tion of all Telegraphs known, employing Electricity o 
Galvanism ; illustrated by 81 wood engravings, by Alfre: 
Vail, assistant superintendant of Electro Magnetic Tele 
graph for the United States.” Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. A highly instructive and useful manual. 


From the press of & Brothers. Journal of th 
Texian Expedition against Mier, Gc. By General Thoma 
J. Green. Every thing relating to our newly adopted sis 
ter and her movements is read with interest. In our glance 
at the book we see some hard words of ** Sam Houston. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences, (for Oc 
tober,) edited by Isaac Hays, Surgeon to Willis’ Hospita 
&c. Philadelphia : Lea & Blanchard. 


Our thanks to the publishers for No.’s 2 and 3 of “ Az 
pleton’s Literary Melange.” They embrace, “2 Promes: 
Sposi, The Betrothed.” By Alessandro Manzoni. A nev 
translation reprinted entire from the late English editior 
in two volumes. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 20 
Broadway. Philadelphia, G. S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut s 
Cincinnati, H. M. Derby & Co, 113 Mainst. This wor 
is, we believe, considered as standing at the head of Italia 
prose fiction. We trust the efforts to mstmct and amus 
which these enterprising publishers are making in thi 
“ Series of Books for Popular Reading,” will be liberal! 
rewarded. 


No. 12 of The Encycl ia of Domestic ——— Th 
is now complete. And Part LL. of A Dictionary of Pract 
cal Medicine. Both from Harper & Brothers. 


No.’s 67, 68, 69, and 70, of Harpers’ Illuminated Shake 
peare. 
No.’s 1 and 2 of Sue’s Wandering Jew, with illustration 


by “the most eminent artists of Paris,” to be finished | 
about 18nos. Harper and Brothers, N. York. Price 25 ct 


Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in the years 1843-4 
to ascertain the fate of Col. Stoddart and Capt. Connoll 
By the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D. D., L. L. D. New Yor 
Tae & Brothers. 82 Cliff street. Curiosity and inte 
est whieh were so long on the qui vive in regard to the: 
ill-fated officers, may here receive mournful gratificatio 


Our thanks toa friend forthe Boudoir Annual, and Frien 
ship's Offering for 1846. Published by Phillips & Samso 
Boston. The mezzotint engravings by Sartain, are soft 
than those usually seen. The binding handsome. 


No.’s 40 and 41 of Harpers’ Illuminated Pictorial Bible. 


Dr. Durbin’s Observations in the East. Harper & Brot 
ers. We promise ourselves many interesting Sunday rea 
ings from this book 


Through J. Gill, Richmond, Our thanks to the publish 
for The Prose Works of Milton, with a Biographical Intr 
duetion by Rufus Wilmot Griswold, intwo volumes. Ph 
adelphia. Herman Hooker. No. 16, South Seventh st. 


PoriTaNism: or a Churchman’s Defence against its / 
sions, by an Appeal to its Own History. By Thom 
. Coit, b. D., Reetor of Trinity Church, New Rochel! 
N. Y., and a member of the New York Historical Societ 
New York, D. Appleton and Co. 1845. A cotempora 
speaking of it says, “‘ Cui bono—we ask,—was it written 
The author, in his preface, says, ‘‘ lt was necessary, prot 
bly, that some one should bring these facts into open viev 
and if I am to be vietimized for thus doing, be it so, J) 


¢| Facts will not be extinguished, if 1 myself am rheto 


cally crucified.” 


No. 4. of A Cyclopedia of Several Thousand Practi 
Receipts, ge. By Arnold James Cooley. 


Blackwood for October. London Quarterly for Septemb 
Foreign Quarterly for October. Simms’ Magazine, for Ni 


Poems by L. J. Cist, from D. & M. 





The Lowell Offering. Glad to see our Factory Gi 
continue to spin yarns with the brain as well as the finge 
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